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FOREWORD. 

1 have much pleasure in introducing to the public the first publication 
in the series entitled, s 'Shree Pratapslnh Maharaja Rajyabhlshek Granthamala 1 ', 
which has been started to commemorate the accession to the Gadi of His 
Highness Maharaja Pratapsingh Gaekwad. In November 1939, Dr. Hiranand 
Sastri published, in the American Journal "Asia", a short study on the subject 
of this memoir and as this opened up a comparatively new field of research, I 
requested him to undertake a more detailed examination of such documents. 
The present memoir embodies the results of a careful study and will be found 
interesting on account of the light it throws on conditions in Western India in 
the period covered by the documents. 



Baroda, 17th July 1942. V. T. KRISHNAMACHARL 




PREFACE. 

This memoir is the first publication in a Series entitled Sfri-Pratapasimka 
Maharaja Rajyabhisheka Granthamala started to commemorate the accession 
to the gadi of His Highness .the Maharaja Pratapasimha Gaekwad. The intention 
is to issue from time to time memoirs dealing with archaeology, painting, etc., 
In Gujarat and adjoining areas and, generally, all cultural movements 
affecting Western India. In accordance with the scheme I took up the prepara- 
tion of the present memoir and \vas encouraged In this undertaking by Sir 
V. T. Krishnamachari, the Dewan of Baroda, who appreciated the short note 
I had contributed on the subject matter of this memoir to. the well-known 
American Journal 'Asia' (November 1939). He agreed to my examining these 
documents in greater detail and further suggested the possibility of these scrolls 
having originated from Gujarat-Kathiawad Itself. 

Through the kind offices of the venerable Pramrtaka-muvi-}&n&vi]ay& . 
of the Sagara-ka-upasara In Patan, I was able to obtain several Vijnaptipatras 
for examination. Mww-Jasvijaya of Patan also kindly placed several scrolls 
at my. disposal from his collection, Including the invaluable Satigrahani-s&tra 
on Champaner cloth prepared In the Vikrama year 1453 (1397 A. D.). Muni- 
Punyavijaya, the grand-sfs/iya of the said Pramrtaka-miini-l&n&vijaya, was 
good enough to lend me a Vijnaptipatra } containing the portrait of. the Mughal 
Emperor Jahangir, which he had in his custody. This epistle is connected 
with the farman Issued by Jahangir forbidding animal slaughter during the 
days of the Paryushana. I already had in my possession some scrolls secured 
through the courtesy of 4c/zafya-Vijayavallabha and his disciple the late 
Mxim-Charanavijaya as well as from the said Mwm-Kantivijaya.. " As 
all these scrolls come from, or are addressed 'to, persons who were connected 
with some part of Gujarat or Kathiawad, there appear "to be grounds for the 
surmise that this form of composition originated in Western India, 

These documents throw useful light on the history of Gujarat-Kathiawad 
Indeed, their importance cannot be overrated, as I have tried to show in this 
Memoir. The pictures they contain are a valuable source of information about 
the cultural life of all strata of society in Gujarat-Kathiawad during the past 
ages, not brought to light before. They constitute a source of Indian History 
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lions In medieval India. 



complete. 

HIRANANDA SASTRI. 

Baroda, 12th August 1941. 



POST SCRIPTUM: 



e^d Heel Mebted to hS for all that he has done . tt connechon. 

Mi-Punyaiaya of Patan has also helped me by revising the texts 
incorpSd S Memoir and I am very thankful to him for the d.rnterested 

help he has been giving me. 

Srinagar, Kashmir. HIRANANDA SASTRI. 

23rd June 1942. 
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CHAPTER I 

The material dealt with in the present worklsjaina. Therefore, a few 
words about Jainism might well be put in by way of introduction before 
proceeding with the theme of this Memoir, viz., the old scrolls or letters of 
solicitation addressed by the Jainas to their preceptors. 

Jainism is one of the main religions of India and like Buddhism is allied 
to Hinduism. One might well call it a protestant movement in Hinduism; for 
several of its tenets are common to that religion. Jainism was brought into 
prominence by Mahavlra, the twenty-fourth or the last Tirthankara ( literally, 
ford-finder, enabling people to cross the bJiava-sagara 9 thQ ocean of the world). 
He was born about 599 B. C. and died about 527 B. C. It is incorrect to call 
him the founder of Jainism; for Jainism existed before his birth. Parsyaoatha, 
the twenty-third Tlrfhankam, was his predecessor and, like him, certainly a 
historical personage. 

Parsvanatha enjoined on his followers four great vows. The first or the 
chief of these vows is ahimsa, L e., not-injuring any being. "Harmlessness" is the 
chief essential of Jainism. Hinduism also considers it to be the root of Dharma 
^r WST *$& I/ Ahinisa in. Hinduism is personified as the wife of Dharma. The 
second vow is that of truthfulness. Hinduism considers truthfulness as the 
. highest dharma- *rf| ScSR ^ **& ' "There is no dJiarma greater than truth." The 
third vow is 'not to steal/ Asteya, i. e., c not stealing* is one of the ten requisites 
of Dharma, enumerated by Manu, the great law-giver of India, namely, (i) r ffe: 
(fortitude), (ii) gsr (forgiveness), (iii) ^: (self-control), (iv) er^m(not stealing), 
(v) ^*3; (cleanliness), (vi) ^5[^ri%5r?: (control o senses), (vii) ^ft: (intelligence or 
reasoning), (viii) ^^JT (knowledge), (ix) *3R^. (truthfulness), and (x) 
.(calmness). 
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The fourth vow is 'not to possess any property'. It is termed the vow 
of aparigmJia. In Hinduism this vow is meant for a Sanmydsl or recluse 
and not for the members of the other asramas or stages into which the life of a 
dvija (twice-born) is divided. In the days of Parsvanatha or the twenty-third 
Jina it included the vow of 'brahmacharya 1 ', but Mahavira made it more distinct, 
and since his time celibacy began to be regarded as a special or fifth vow. The 
Jainas, Digawbara as well as SVetambara, profess and believe that all the 
TtrthaAkaras taught one and the same religion. Ordinary details would not 
matter much. Parsvanatha, it is said, allowed his followers to wear an upper 
and an undergarment. But Mahavira wanted to follow the rigid rule which 
obliged the ascetic to be completely unclad or 'nir-grantha,' thus showing that 
he was free from the ties of the world. 

Schism took place in Jainism even in its early stages. It became divided 
into two main sects, namely, the Digambara, i. e., sky-clad or unclothed, and 
the Svetaiiibara, or the white-clothed. Both believe in Mahavira, the organizer 
of Jainism but differ in the mode of worship of images though not in theology, 
Writers refer to seven hundred points of difference between them which need 
not be dilated upon here. The main differences are these: The images of the 
Digambaras are nude while those of the Svetarnbaras are clothed. The Kandora 
or loin-cloth and the silver eyes are the distinguishing features of the images of 
the Svetambaras. The monks of the Digambaras must be unclad: special 
arrangements are to be made when they come out in public. But the monks 
of the Svetambaras are, as a rule, clothed. The other main difference is that 
according to the Digambaras women cannot attain salvation or Nirvana, whereas 
the Svetambaras believe that women also can attain to that stage. Neither of these 
two sects recognises caste as such, but each has got a number of families between 
whom no intermarriage is allowed. Later on subdivisions took place in Jainism 
causing differences in beliefs, so much so that even the worship of images which 
is the chief characteristic of this religion was rejected by some sects, for instance* 
by the Stfaanakavosls. 

The monastic order of the Svetambaras consists of four classes of Jainas, 
.viz.,; the Sodhus, i. e., monks, theSadhvzs or nuns, the S'ravakas or lay-brothers 
and the S'ravikos or lay-sisters. There are no nuns amongst the Digambaras for 
obvious reasons. The lay people by providing monks and nuns with the means 
of livelihood made the Jaina church the power it was in mediaeval India and is 
to-day. This strong organisation affords the main reasons why Jainism 
continued to maintain its position in India, while its far more important rival, 
Buddhism, was practically swept away from the land of its birth. The inflexible 
conservatism of the Jaina community in holding fast to its original institutions 



ind doctrines and its refusal to admit alterations has proved to be one of its 
strongest safeguards and the chief cause of its survival in spite of _ the lapse of 
nore than two thousand years after its reorganisation by Mahavira, the last 
Tirthaiikara. 

Every great religion has its characteristic rituals and customs. In fact 
these are what distinguish one religion from another; for the fundamental 
tenets of religions are more or less the same. All such features require special 
study. For instance, in Christianity we see the Christmas week and the taster 
week celebrated with great eclat, the former in honour of the birth of Christ and 
the latter, in honour of his resurrection. Apart from other festivities, the 
Christmas week is characterised by the exchange of greetings through cards and 
the Easter day by the present of painted eggs, etc. The Musalmans observe the 
Ahiri-chahar-shamba in honour of the Prophet's last bath by writing blessings, 
washing off the ink and drinking it. On the Id festival they meet and embrace 
each other and exchange presents of sweets, etc. Similarly the Hindus exchange 
meetings at the time of the Dipavali and the Holi festival, present sweets to 
their friends and relations and write letters of affection when they are away from 
each other. Besides, the Hindu ladies send or tie the RaMP (a cord ot 
protection) on the full moon day of Sravana (August) as a mark of regard 
and affection. 

The Jainas observe several festivals which distinguish their religion from 
other sects. Of all these festivals the one called Paryushawa is the most important. 
It falls in the month of Bhadrapada (August-September) and lasts for eight days, 
beginning from the twelfth day of the dark fortnight of that month. The eighth 
or the concluding day of this period is considered to be the most sacred 
and is called Sawvatsarika, i. e., the annual day, and is as auspicious as the 
New Year's Day of the Christian world. In fact the religious year of the Jainas 
commences with this day and it is on this day that every Jaina has to think of 
his past deeds, the sins of commission and omission, and take a vow of perform- 
ing virtuous deeds in the coming year. He will seek pardon for his sins directly 
or through letters, when the person whose pardon is sought is staying at a 
distance. These letters, which are sent on the Sariwatsarika day to solicit 
forgiveness, are known as Kshatnapana or Vijnapti-patras. In Gujarat they go by 

1. This R&kM came to possess a special significance during the chivalrous days of 
Rajputana. The man to whom it was sent was honour bound to help the lady 
who sent it out of any trouble she might be involved in, even at the cost of his life. 
Many anecdotes are known in the annals of Rajasthan showing wondrous chivalric 
spirit of the Rajput heroes in rescuing a lady in distress on the receipt of a R&khi. 
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are, evidently, based on the same attitude of penitence or remorse which under- 
lies this Jaina custom. 

n- Though forgiveness is sought from the individuals concerned yet no- 

- kto has Ui found in which an individual has apologised, except in the case, 
essedtothe **& ~ e ^ w while examining the ep 1S tles themselves. 

tt th I es ol m onks we find that the K W? ^ -re written by 
one a^a community (or Chaturndha-sa^ha] of a locality to the rdiff ou- 
head or Jain-ac/^fl residing amongst another Jaina community or Sangha 
mentioning the pious deeds done by the inviters and requesting the invitee to 
?ome and help the inviters to perform meritorious acts in the commg year and 
to pardon them for the sins committed during the previous year. Tins is, for 
obvious reasons, a statement of a general nature. Vijnaptipatras are not a. 
written confession of the specific papas or sins committed singly or conpmtly 
by the individuals constituting the community- detailed written confessions, 
would hardly be safe, besides being in bad taste. 

The majority of the epistles which I have been able to examine,, 
includin^ the one connected with the/aroian of Jahangir, seem to pertain to the 
Jaina monks or acharyas called 'S'rzptf jyas'. These preceptors were known for their 
pomp and were not as strict as others in their ways of life. They have had 
considerable influence in Baroda. But nowadays they are more respected in 
Rajputana than elsewhere. We shall know more of them while noticing the 

epistles themselves. _ _______ _ ; _ _ - _ ..... 

1. The custom of sending Christmas or New Year cards is somewhat analogous though 

it has a different objective. 

. 2. For their detailed account see Margaret's note in the Encyclopedia, of Religion an$ 
Ethics, Vol. V. pp. 875 ff. 



CHAPTER II 

We have thus seen that the custom of sending Vijnaptipatras or 
letters of solicitation originated in the noble idea of repentance and a determina- 
tion to perform pious deeds in the future. As far as I know it is a Svetambara 
custom probably peculiar to the Srlpujyas or their followers. The majority of 
the Vijnaptipatras which I have examined belong to them. 

The Digarhbara Jainas do not send such letters. When this custom 
came into practice is not known, but it must be treated as fairly old, for the 
underlying idea of seeking forgiveness is an ancient one. The Vifnaptipatras, 
which I have been able to come across, are, however, late mediaeval. But this 
does not necessarily imply that no such letters were written during earlier 
days. In any case the study of these epistles and also of other letters of ancient 
India will prove fascinating, for all such documents are a fertile source of 
Indian history xvhich has not yet been tapped. The examination of ancient 
letters, however, is not directly connected with this Memoir and, therefore, I 
am appending copies of a few important specimens at the end to prove my 
point. 

One chief characteristic of Jainism is its elaborate organisation. A Jaina 
Sawgha is formed at every important centre. On account of its four constituents 
mentioned already, it is called <*$t* or four-fold. It is headed by an ajrara or 
preceptor who is respected as its ruler. An acharya has disciples and followers 
residing in different places who might form their own communities and 
exchange letters between themselves during the period of ParyitsJiana. The 
acliarya being the head, the Vijnaptipatras will be addressed to him. 

The Brahml lipi or script is the mother of the majority of Indian 
alphabets and Devanagar! is its main derivative. The Vijnaptipatras are usually 
written in Devanagari though in some of them Marwadi and Gujarati are also 
used. 

The Vijnaptipatras were written in Sanskrit or partly in Sanskrit and 
partly in some local dialect. They were written both in prose and verse. Some 
.of them are couched in high flown Sanskrit of the Kavyas and may well be 
Massed as first-class compositions showing great command over Sanskrit. 

* ' 5 - ' : ' 
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w not unlikely that the custom of sending Vijnaptipatras originated 

J.L IS ilvJ L L*l**** J '*y * ^ _ T i ,iv y"vt" "I** i ^TA r^ip'/^n Or^iA \r\. 
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appear to have 

I 4 'in thTse regb^'for Ihelddr^seeVor the addressers were connected 
with them somehow. 

The Vijnaptipatras were chiefly meant to invite a Jaina acharya or 
>tor to stay with a Jaina Sat&ha or community of a particular locality 

j the next ctomai i. e, the period of the four months of the rainy season 

when touring is not allowed to a Jaina monk. While conveying the invitation 
lese letters were meant to atone for the acts of commission and omission of the 
members of a San&a and to convey their good wishes for the whole of 
humanity. These letters communicated the high regard which a Sfli^/ia had or 
the invitee and the eagerness of its members for doing good work and for 
abstaining from evil deeds. With all humility they mentioned the meritorious 
deeds done by the Sangha to win the good will of the guru whom they 
invited. In conveying such invitations they also made mention of various 
topics and often gave, though only incidentally, historical information of 
considerable interest. They usually gave in pictorial form a description of 
the locality from which the invitation was issued, and these pictures possess 
considerable -value for various studies. 

The Vijnaptipatras were written on thick country paper usually ten to 
twelve inches in width. In length they would sometimes go to the measure of 
108 cubits, which was the length of an epistle written in the Vikrama year 1466 
by MMwi-Sundara-szIri to his guru Devasundara-SMri. 1 

Some of these Vijnaptipatras were not merely letters but Khanda-kavyas 

or small detached compositions or literary works. An example is the Indiiduta 

of Vinayavijaya which was written in imitation of the Mcghcidilta of Kalidasa. 

In form, it is a mjnapti or solicitation from Vinayavijaya made to his gum 

Vijayaprabha-swri who was dwelling at SzJrat. It purports to be a message 

sent through Indu or the Moon by the author at the time of the Paryushana. 

and thus resembles the Meghadtita where the lovesick Yaksha requests a megha 

or cloud to take a message to his beloved wife at Alakapun, the capital town 

of Kubera, the god of wealth. The writer Vinayavijaya was staying at Jodhpur 

and describes the road from Jodhpur to Surat for the guidance of the 

messenger, as did the Yaksha in the Meghaduta the way from Ramagiri to the 

1 ' _ _' ^ niT-iii.i-rn-. uTiii'iiiiiiin ata. in, iniii iiiiiiii .. mi ii ' ' nif 

1 See VijnaptiiriveKi by Jinavijayamuni, pp.' 30 ff. Here a still older epistle 
written on palm-leaves is also spoken of* 



said capital of Kubera. The route described agrees with the present railway 
route as is shown by the mention of the chief places lying on it. The descrip- 
tion of Jodhpur (Yodhapnra), Jalor, SiroM, Mount Aba with its famous 
marble temples of Vastupala, of the Jaina images at Achalago^ha, of Siddhpur, 

Ahmedabad, Baroda, Broach and Surat, as given in it, is indeed ^ vivid* 

In the following stanza it incidentally supplies an interesting description of 
the Mandvl pavilion which even now is a leading landmark in Baroda ; 



3[If K! 



It rightly calls the pavilion a mandapa. The inscription built into one of the 
walls of this structure also calls it mandapa, as has been pointed out in my 
Annual Report for 1934-35. This mandapa ( Plate I) was probably conserved 
byMalhara or Maloji, the Governor of Baroda, under the orders of MaJmrafa 
.Domaji Rao Gaekwad II in the Vikrama year 1792, i e., 1736 A, D. 
It says : 



^ 



that wise and fortitudinous Governor of Vafapattana (Baroda), 
(namely) Malhara, the ocean of kindness for the world, the beautiful mandapa, 
which was liked by everybody (lit. world), was well made (i e. conserved) 
under the orders of the illustrious king Damaji (Rao). 

The Meghadiltasamasyalekha and the Chetoduta are other instances of 
this kind. They furnish interesting accounts of several places like Elora* 
Port Diu, etc., which fall on the way the messenger of these solicitations is asked 
to follow. They are splendid pieces of poetry. The last padas in some of these 
compositions are identical with those of some of the verses in the Meghad&ta of 
Kalidasa. For instance, the following sloka of the Meghad-iltasamasyalekha:- 



8 
-and the verse in the Chetodfttat- 






end In the last quadrant of the following verse in the Meghaduta 



n 

and on account of that fact they would appear to be samasya as they 
complete the sense of an expression in verse by means of the newly made 
pada. These compositions speak of the flourishing condition of the towns men- 
tioned, and the accounts of the Jaina sanctuaries given in them are very informative. 
The former was written by Megfaavijaya who sent it as a letter of solicitation 
from Aurangabad (where he was residing) during the Paryushana days to the. 
preceptor or ackarya Vijayaprabha-suri at. DvZpabandar or Port Diu^in. 
Kathiawad, the place of the residence of his teacher. This is a general solicitation 
which can be used by every disciple for his guru at the annual festival The heart 
is the messenger and the 'guru is the addressee. In the former work the messenger 
is the cloud itself as is the case in Kalidasa's Meghaduta. 1 

L JiBavijayamuni In his Vijnaptitriveui speaks of two mots patras: by Vinayavijaya 5< the 
author of this Indudvta. One was written in the Vikrama year 1694 and sent from the village 
Bareja near Ahmedabad to the preceptor Vijayananda-surc* at Khambhat (Cambay). The 
other was sent from Devapattana (or Prabhisapatana) to Vijayadeva-surl at Anahllapura- 

iPatan. This composition is amusing in that the first half of its verses is in Prakrit and the 

| second half completes the sense in Sanskrit. 



CHAPTER III 

We may now turn to the. methodology or the rules for writing and 
decorating letters, etc. 

It is an empirical fact that the tendency of all documentary writing is to ^ J * hst ^ 
become formalistic, and that was the reason why treatises on how to write letters letters . 
came to be written. People following ancient ideas observe the injunctions laid 
down in those treatises even nowadays. Similar formalism is noticeable in 
letters drawn in other languages as well. When simplicity is the aim such 
formalities are, of course, to be dispensed with. 

The Patrakawmidi of Vararuchi is a standard treatise on writing g^J^ 5 m 
letters in Sanskrit. According to this book letters should be written in the 
following way : 



^SIR qspft t^ 



<( A letter should commence with the symbol S!n which should be put in 

a prakara or enclosure. Three SVls should be written in the case of a friend 

(like $H-S!fi-S f ri or Srt 3), one for . the son or for the wife, six for the pre- 

ceptor, five for the master, two for the servant and four for the foe. The 

ablative should be employed for the place whence a letter is issued (like 

,, . ., , . - - 
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anat i e from Baroda) and locative for the place where the letter has to 
apure e. to Ahmedabad). The addresser should put his name in the 

ccusative e. .<* 



. 

noiveeand that of the addressee in the accusative 
Knshnadatiam. The prefixes like pajya-p'ada (whose feet are to be worship 
pt& be written'in the case of higher persons or ^ ^/ = (whose 
status or place is greater than that of the sender of the letter). Thereafter, the 
name of the place from which the letter starts should be given while 
expressing humility and a desire to know the commands of the higher person. 
The sender of a letter should give his name with msargas In the case jo a 
female the name should end in I (long). The last letter of the name of the 
addressee should be with an annsvdra as stated above. 

These are commonplace injunctions. Exception is taken in the use of 
the word S'n. A higher person addressing one who is lower in position would 
use the word Soasii in place of S'rl. Similarly the word Siddhih is used in place 
of S'rl when a junior addresses a senior. These rules may vary in some 



cases. 

^oration The authority quoted above further enjoins: 

classifica- 
i of letters. 



n 

"Letters should be decorated with gold (or) silver and scented according 
to their status or quality. The best letter should be adorned with or written in 
gold, the second- or middle-class letter, in silver, and a common one, in 
ordinary colours". 

ize of tbe As to the size, the same work says that the best letter should be one hand 

ter. (or cubit) and six fingers in length, the second class, one hand (or cubit), and 

the ordinary one, of the length, of the forearm upto the wrist. 



II . 

Haste or hand here means the forearm from the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger. It will make about 24 aiigulas (fingers) or 18 inches. All this is, appa- 
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rently, a question of discretion only. The classification into uttama, madhyama 
and samLya seems to be arbitrary. Or, perhaps, the decoration depended 
upon the status or choice of the sender and the position of the addressee. 

As to the way of folding letters (patm-bhanga-prafora) we are told that:- 




"A letter (i. e., the paper on which a letter is to be written) should be 
folded thrice, i. e.', the paper should be divided into three parts, two of these 
parts should be left blank at the top, and the remaining part should be used 
for writing which should be in prose as well as in verse". 

In regard to the actual writing of a letter a goad (or ankida) should be *j^ ]e f _ 
drawn at the commencement as a mark of auspiciousness. A dot should be put ter s. 
in the middle and the figure of seven below it. Then the word Svasti should be 
written under it. Thereafter, a good piece of prose should come, then the word 
S'rl or its formations and some other words in Sanskrit; thereafter, the news, good 
or evil as the case might be, should be written in Sanskrit or in Prakrit; then, 
the message; then, the main news or the purport of the letter should be 
introduced. This should be followed by honorihcs and words of affection m 
verse and then, the words like ftnta* meaning 'what more', etc., should be 
written This should be followed by some verse about the despatch of the letter 
and then the date of the communication should be recorded. Th lS is the usual 
way of writing letters. 



The way of 
despatching 

letters. 



The way of 
despatching 



Harking 
letters 
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As to the despatch or the way of sending letters, the following rules are- 
given: 



wir ' 






<C A royal letter should be carried on the head, a letter to a worthy (high> 
minister should be carried on the forehead, the letter of a preceptor and of the 
Brahmanas, on the head. So, also, the letters of the celibates, the ascetics and 
of the masters. They should be respectfully received on the head. The letter 
of the wife, the son and the friend should be placed on the f^ or heart. The 
letter of a nefk or great warrior should be placed on the throat or ^5. This is- 
the rule for the above-mentioned letters. The rules for other letters have not 
been- stated .-here". 

Whether in olden times these epistles were despatched through couriers- 
or otherwise we have no means of ascertaining definitely. From what I have 
myself seen at Poona. some years ago when acharya Vijayavallabha, who is a 
highly respected Svetambara preceptor of these days, was to be invited for the 
next chaumasaj I found some representative Jaina Sravakas personally requesting, 
him with a written mjnapii duly signed by the important members of their Sangha* 
to spend the coming chaumasa with them. This ceremony would lead me to 
surmise that during earlier days also a somewhaf similar procedure was 
observed. The case of the grihasthas would be different especially now when 
recourse can be 'had to the Post Office. 

There are some regulations about the marking of letters. A royal letter 
should be marked by a circle, like the disc of the moon, made of musk and 
saffron at the top leaving a space ot six angulas or fingers. The letter to 
ministers should be marked with saffron only and those to learned men and 
the- gurus, with sandal, and the letters to the masters with sindura or red oxide 
of mercury. The letter to the wife should be marked with red lac, the letter to 
the father and to the son, with sandal, and to the ascetics/ with sandal alone, and* 
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to the Yatis or celibates, with saffron. The letter to a servant should be marked 

with red sandal paste and the letter to an enemy should be marked with blood-* 



EFSpJff 13& 
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Similarly, regulations are put down in regard to piercing or cutting a Stitching of 
hole in the corner of a letter of a king, though discretion is allowed in these letters. 
cases. A hole is to be made in the right corner of a royal letter and suitable 
titles or epithets should be put according to the position of the addressee. 
The figure of a celestial tree may be put as an indication of the addressee's 
liberality. All this is laid down in the following slokas: 



A royal letter is carried on the head out of respect, as we shall see in the 
case of the Vijnaptipatm conveying the royal command of Jahanglr which 
prohibited animal slaughter on the Paryushana days (Plate III a). The letters 
addressed to royalties were carried on the forehead in the time of Harafaa, the Great, 
i. e., in the seventh century after Christ, as is shown by the description of the 
courier Kum/zgaka 1 which Earn has given in the Harshachanta. This messenger 

1. The Harshacharita of Bana, translated by: Cowell and Thomas, 1929, page 133. 
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fs described as approaching the Emperor "with a billet tied in a forehead-wrap 
of rags erf deep indigo hue". The dark colour symbolized the bad news 

conveyed by the letter. 

Despite these elaborate instructions about writing letters it must be said 
that no didactic treatise is known* specifically laying down the mode of wntmg 
Vijnaptipatras. However, a formalistic tendency is at once ; observable indeed 
very prominent, in the specimens under examination. This is perhaps an 
adaptation from coeval customs. All the epistles, I have been able to see, indi- 
cate a strong tradition behind this f ormalisation. From a critical comparison of 
various Vijnaptipatras we can deduce the method by which they were 
written. 

There are two kinds of such epistles, one in which letters were written 
by a Sangha to a monk and the other, between two monks, one of whom was of 
the superior rank of a umand the other, a disciple. 

The rules enumerated above pertain to letters 'in general. The VijnapH- 
patms do not come under this category as they are rather special letters and 
belong, moreover, to a particular sect The general rule of marking letters 
with saffron or sandal- wood paste and decorating them with colours is more or 
less observed in preparing them. The rules pertaining to the top portion and 
the actual space left for the subject matter, and the writing of the date, etc., and 
of drawing a Kalpavriksha hold good in the case of some Vijnaptipatras. The top 
portion was used for drawing various figures as we shall see in the specimens 
noticed below. The use of Sanskrit and Prakrit, of prose and verse, is also 
observed. 

As has already been stated, no written or canonical injunctions for writ- 
ing Vijnaptipatras are known to me. Empiric rules, however, can be stated 
with assurance after a thorough comparative study of numerous specimens. 
These are given below. 

As a rule Vijnaptipatras were written in the form of a scroll. First 
comes the Mangala-kalasa (or auspicious pitcher), then, the eight sacred objects, 
ofe., Brahmana, cow, fire, gold, ghee or clarified butter, sun, water, and king, (or, 
according to others, lion, bull, elephant j water-jar, fan, flag, drum and lamp)i 
are drawn. Below these are painted the fourteen great Svapnas or Dreams 
which the mother of a Tirthankam dreams. These are (1) White Elephant, 
(2) White Bull, (3) White Lion, (4) Sri or the Goddess of Wealth, (5) Garland of 
fhe sweet-smelling 'Mandara^ (6) the White Moon, 

(7) theiRadiapt Sun, red as the beak of a parrot, (&) Indradhvaja (or Celestial 
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Banner, (9) Golden-pitcher, (10) Lotus-lake, (11) the Milky-ocean,(l2) the jexwl- 
bedecked Celestial Abode, (13) the great Vase filled xvith jewels and (14) Clear Fire 
led with clarified butter. The Digambaras, it may be added here, maintain that the 
dreams are sixteen in number, the eighth dream being about two fishes (instead of 
the Indmdhvaja}, and that between the 'Ocean' and the 'Celestial Abode' comes a 
Throne of diamonds and rubies. They further hold that the ninth dream is of 
iwo golden-pitchers. 

The eight mangalas or auspicious objects mentioned in the Bnhan- 
nandikesvam, as quoted in the Sf abdakalpadruma, are: 



I. e., (1) Lion, (2) Bull, (3) Elephant, (4) Pitcher, (5) Fan, (6) Banner, (7) Dram ' 
and (8) Lamp. 

The S'uddhitattva, as quoted in the same lexicon, names them as follows: 



i. e,, (1) Brahmana, (2) Cow, (3) Fire, (4) Gold, (5) Ghee, (6) Sun, (7) Water 
and (8) King. 

Several objects are looked upon as giving good luck. The above-men- Omens of 
tioned things are included in them. They are enumerated in the good luck. 
Brahmavawoftta thus; 



II 



:<< A pitcher full of water, a Brahmana, a courtesan, white grains, a mirror, ghee, 
honey , parched grains, flowers, dtirva grass, white rice, a bull, a good elephant, 
a horse, burning fire, gold, a leaf, various ripe fruits, a woman with husband 
and son, a lamp, a good jewel, a pearl, a garland of flowers, fresh flesh and 
sandal." That a courtesan should also figure as a mangala looks amusing. 
Evidently she is included in this group because of her being connected with 
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music, the chief concomitant of auspicious occasions. The inclusion of fresh* 
flesh is difficult to understand unless it is meant to avert the evil eye. The Jainas 
must have made a selection from these mangalas and their exclusion of flesh is; 
quite natural. . . 

Rules for Kalasa or Kalasa is considered to be a special "omen of good luck and 

m U~Ll^T auspiciousness. Therefore, definite instructions for making it are laid down. 
&.a a as a, ^^ ^ mentioned in the S f abdakalpadruma and need not be dilated upon 
here. When consecrated, a Kalasa becomes the abode of all the principal gods or 
divinities, the chief seas, the Vedas, the principal streams or rivers, etc., etc, All 
of them are worshipped in that abode. It is worthy of note that the Kalasa or 
Mai^gala-kalasa should be the chief omen of good luck or auspiciousness with the 
Hindus, as well as the Jainas and other people. One is tempted to think that 
like the cornucopia it may be a symbol of plenty or fertility. That it is invariably 
marked with two prominent eyes would, possibly, mean expectancy or prospe- 
rity, if a conjecture could be hazarded. 

After the representation of the above-mentioned sacred objects, the 
palaces of the ruler of the country, where the locality from which the letter of 
solicitation is despatched lies, are shown along with some important buildings, 
bazaars and streets, religious structures, both Jaina and non-Jaina, wells, tanks, 
streams, the scenes of festivities and the feats of jugglers, dances and the Jaina 
processions connected with the Paryushana day. Representations of the con- 
gregation held under the auspices of a teacher of the Jaina community are also 
drawn. The illustrations in the epistles show that the painter tried to be reali- 
stic and accurate in his depiction of dress, etc. It is in this feature that the 
enormous value of these scrolls lies. But it will have to be admitted that, barring 
letters like that with the portrait of Jahanglr, their technique is crude though sue* 
cessful in producing a panoramic effect. They further show that the sensibility 
of the later artists was blunted and that they did not fully understand some 
of the subjects of their paintings and blindly followed tradition. For 
example, some of these later paintings represent a lion with wings, green, 
golden, or white. The earlier pictures are more accurate and more artistic* 
This deterioration we notice in sculpture also. 1 After these pictures which 
occupy nearly half of the whole scroll, sometimes even more, comes the text 
of the letter. The photographs reproduced below will give an idea of such 
pictures. 

of^SS As to the b dy f these letters > Jt is written in mixed language, partly in 

Una I- Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit or the local dialect; partly in verse and partly in 

1 See chapter on Art in my Guide to Elephanta, 
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prose. It has a traditional beginning and commences with salutations to a 
Jina or Jinas, believed to be the conquerors or liberators of the world. Then 
comes a eulogistic description of the residence of the preceptor and of the good 
deeds performed by him. This is followed by the praise of the people who 
have the good fortune of having the preceptor amidst them. After this conies 
an account of the virtuous performances of the Sangha or community sending 
the Vijnaptipatra or letter of solicitation. Thereafter the main object of the 
epistle is stated and that is a prayer for forgiveness of the shortcomings of the 
mviters and an earnest request to the acharya or preceptor to spend the next 
chaumasa or the four months of the rainy season at the place of 
invitation. Jaina monks do not go on their mhara or tour of preaching 
during these months for the obvious reason that they are not allowed 
to make use of any conveyance whatsoever and have to perform 
journeys on foot only. The signatures of the inviters are given at the end. The 
date of the invitation is recorded along with signatures, as in PI. XXIII b, or on 
the outside of the scroll, as in the case of the Ghogha Vijnaptipatra of V. S. 1717, 
where the address also is written. (See infra p. 45). The majority of these 
letters fulfil these conventions though in observing them much depends on the 
status of the inviters. When a letter goes from a monk, the above-mentioned 
elaborate and conventional arrangement need not be expected. It may be a 
simple undecorated letter. Or, it may have some illustrations. Or> it may 
contain verses written in 'bandhas' i. e. verses which, can be written in various 
modes of writing and arranged in the shape of geometrical or other figures, 
like a sword, a lotus, a drum, etc., allowing syllables which occur repeatedly to be 
left out, or words being written in a shorter form, as illustrated in the examples 
given in the sequel. 

These epistles are important from several points of view. The des- 
cription of the localities concerned and the mention of the ruler of the country 
with allusions to local events give the documents considerable value for local 
history. They provide us \vith interesting details regarding arts and crafts, 
professions, etc., of the localities with which they are concerned. The pictures' 
given in them are worthy of note for the history of the 'art of painting. They 
are useful for the study of social and religious customs, the growth of dialects or 
the study of comparative philology. They also supply considerable material 
for ethnographical study. The analysis of the Vijnapttpatms given in the 
Memoir will demonstrate these points. 

A passing mention may be made here of some scrolls which though 
similar in appearance are yet different from the 'VijnapUpatras in every other of 
respect. I have seen two such scrolls. One of them belongs to the said Muni- scrolls - 
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Jasvijaya. It is a very valuable piece, possibly unique, for it contains pre~ 
Mughal coloured pictures on cloth. This scroll is an illustrated manuscript of 
th^Samgrakanl-stltm^ a very important Jaina work. The illustrations this scroll 
contains represent various subjects including the Mangala-kalasa with which the 
Vijnaptipatras usually commence. The denizens of Devaloka^ Indra, Mahendra, 
etc. the Narakis, i. e., persons undergoing various punishments in hell, as well as 
some astronomical figures are drawn here on Champaoer cloth. It was written at 
Anahilapura-pattana, i. e., old Patan, in the Vikrama year 1453 (=1 397 A. D.) on 
Sunday the 12th iithi of the bright half of Chaitra. The date portion reads :- 



feral 
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This scroll supplies, perhaps, the-oldest dated example known of paint- 
ings on cloth made in Gujarat (Plate II a & b). 

The other old specimen of the kind, though later by about 37 
years, is the invaluable picture roll from Gujarat which is also on Champaner 
cloth and pre-Mughal in origin. It belongs to the year 1433 after Christ and has 
already been noticed by Mr. N. C. Mehta, I/C.S. in the Indian Arl and 
Letters (New Series Vol. VI, No. 1 second issue for 1932, pp. 30 ff. Plates A-F) 
and its detailed description is not needed here. The piectures or rather drawings 
it gives chiefly represent Jaina sanctuaries. At present it is with Afwwf-Pujzyi- 
Tijaya at Patan* 




CHAPTER IV 
EXAMINATION OF VIJIIAPTIPATRAS 

After this introduction I may proceed with the examination of the 
Vijnaptipatras themselves. Of all the specimens which were accessible to me 
ihe one which is connected with the far-man or command of Jahangir, the 
Mughal Emperor, prohibiting the slaughter of animals during the Pcuyushaga 
period s is the most important, artistically as well as historically. Akbar, we know, 
was very favourably inclined towards the Jainas. In the year 1583 A.D. he made 
animal slaughter during the Paryushaya days a capital offence throughout his 
vast empire. This tolerant policy of the Great Mughal was revoked by his 
successor Jabangir. A deputation of the Jainas visited Jahangir in 1610 (A. D.) 
.and was able to secure a new Imperial rescript or farman under which the 
slaughter of animals was again prohibited during the period of Pafyushana. 
It may be remarked incidentally that upto about the time of Akbar or the 16th 
century after Christ the number of Jaina acharyas or preceptors was very small. 
Subsequent schisms arose in the sect and their number increased, as it is still 
increasing. A fairly large number of VijnapUpafras must have accumulated 
during the past few centuries. It may safely be assumed that many more such 
letters are in existence than we know of. Jaina monks are fond of keeping 
them. 

I. Vijflaptipatra with Jahooglr's farman 

This valuable document containing the farman of Jahangir belonged to 
the collection of the late M ^ m-Hamsavijaya but is now with Mwm-Punyavijaya 
at Patan who very kindly lent it to me for examination and for getting it photo- 
graphed. He also gave me a Gujarati translation of its Marwadi text which I 
am reproducing below. The illustrations found in this epistle were worked by 
Salivahana 1 , the celebrated painter of the courts of Akbar and Jahangir. This 
painter was remarkably successful in representing things as he actually saw them. 
The portraits we see in the scroll under examination are faithful, and reflect great 
credit on S'alivahana, the gifted artist of the Mughal period. As was pointed 

1. For 'the unique manuscript of the S f alibhadramaha,munickanfra with illustrations 
painted by S'alivahana see my Memoir entitled, Indian Pictorial Art as Developed m Book 
Illustrations, published in the Gaekwad's Archaeological Series, plates XVIII & XIX. 
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out by the late Dr. Vincent Smith, it was in obedience to the doctrine of 
<MM as preached by his Jaina teachers that Akbar restricted, to the narrowest 
possible limits, the destruction of animal life during his prosperous rule over his- 
vast Empire. He heard of the virtues and learning of Hteayijaya-sfln, the- 
famous Jaina monk of Kathiawacl-Gujarat, and invited him to his court in 1582 
A D This Jaina teacher succeeded in persuading the Mughal Emperor to release 
prisoners and caged birds and to prohibit the killing of animals in the- 
Paryushana days. In the year 1583 these orders were extended and disobe- 
dience of 'them was made a capital offence. Akbar* renounced his much loved 
hunting and restricted the practice of fishing. The potency of the influence: 
exercised by the Jaina teachers on the ideas and policy of the great Mughal 
was not recognised by historians as Vincent Smith has remarked in his excel- 
lent book on Akbar. The same remark will hold good in the case of Jahangir 
although he was not so tolerant as his father. That Jahangir also forbade 
animal slaughter under a similar influence for some days is proved by the 
present document. So far this fact has not been brought out or realised by 
the historians of his reign. That there were Jaina teachers who exercised consi- 
derable influence on Jahangir is demonstrated not only by this epistle but by 
other evidences as well. Abu-'l Fazl has given a list of the learned men of_the- 
time. Three of them, namely, Hiravijaya-szin, Vijayasena-stfr/ and Bhanu- 
chandra Upadhyaya were the Jaina gums or teachers. Vijayasena-szin figures 
'in the epistle his very portrait is there. Representations of the congregations. 
of Vijayasena-suri in the epistle are unsurpassed from an artistic point of view. 
Bhanuchandra, with whom Akbar read the Suryasahasranama, was the teacher 
of Siddhachandra-am, the author of the commentary on the second part ofr 
the Kadambarl. On this Jaina guru Jahangir was pleased, to confer the dignified. 
title of 



This I have shown in my article on l Akbar as a Sun-worshipper" which I 
contributed long 'ago to the Indian Historical Quarterly. 2 

Description Now to the description of the epistle. It is written on paper and 

of the epistle, "measures about 13' long and 13" broad. At present it is cut into two parts. 

The upper part contains pictures and the lower one, the text of the letter. No 

1. The temple of Idis'vara on the hill of S'atrufijaya near Palitana in Kathiawad has 

along Sanskrit inscription incised on its walls 'which praises both Akbar and 
Hiravijaya. 

2. Vol. IX, March 1933, pp.. 138 ff. A photographic copy of the Yantra containing the 
. . . one thousand names of the Sun-god ( gjKIfSRW ), Akbar worshipped, has also been 

given in this article. 
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trace of any mangalas, etc., such as are found In the Vijnaptipatras, is to be 

seen in this letter. At the " top of the epistle are given faithful portraits of 
Jahanglr and Prince Khiirram, (Plates III, IV). In the Royal Asiatic 
Society edition of the Memoirs of Jahanglr there Is a portrait of 
Jahangir which Is a reproduction from a miniature in. the British 
Museum. Other portraits are reproduced In Vincent Smith's 'History of Fine 
Arts in India and Ceylon . Plates III a & V a represent him as Prince SalZm 
and plates V b & VI, as Jahanglr, the Emperor. His- portrait Is also given on his 
muhar in the Lahore Museum. 1 A muhar in the British Museum, a copy of which 
has been reproduced by Whitehead in the, said publication, 2 also gives his por- 
trait. A comparison of these portraits with that drawn by Salivahana In the 
epistle under notice will show how successful the painter was in depicting the 
subject. These portraits are also reproduced here to facilitate comparison. 

The portrait of Jahanglr is given In the upper 'part of the epistle. 3 He is 
shown sitting in the well-known Jharokha or the balcony window. The label 
given below the portrait makes mention of the *Cup of Wine' of which he was 
too fond : 



The label Sultan Khurram is written under the portrait of the 
prince, the future Shah Jahan. The chowrl-bearer Farasat Khan eunuch is 
also shown at the back of the Emperor. Then JSo/a-S'it-Ramadosa Is portrayed 
as showing the Royal farman to the public, proclaiming the prohibition of the 
slaughter of animals with the beating of drums by the laymen and the Faffs or 
Jaina monks in the main bazaar of Agra. Then come the portraits of *Pandita 
S'tfrVivekaharsha, Mirza Jaddfta, Sh_aikh_Farld 3 Abdul ...... ^gha Tflr 

Ko#aw5l Kamal 1 . Thereafter several other figures are drawn with labels 
including those of Jaymal and Patta, the well known heroes of Rajputana. 



. m ....m^ 



Here it may be pointed out that the names Jaymal and Patta are con- 
nected with a memorable event in the history of Rajasthan, viz,, the selge 

L See Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum* Lahore^ by R. B. Whitebead, Plate V, 

No. 889. 
2. Ibid. Plate XXI, No. VII. 

3 -Compare N. C* Mehta, Studies in Indian Paintings, where this epistle is noticed for 
the first time, 
6 
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of the fortress of Chitor by Akbar in 1567 A. D. Udaisrngh, the >,Rana of 
Mewar, having fled, the gallant Rathors, Jaimal and his sixteen year old heute- 
nant Patta, were left to guard the fortress which Akbar several times attempted 
to carry by assault without success. He narrowly escaped being killed by a 
canon ball which destroyed twenty of his men. Four months after the seige 
had begun, Akbar noticed one day a chief, busy in directing the defence. He 
aimed his musket and shot him and later learned that it was Jaimal whom he had 
brought down. Their commander having fallen, the Rajputs withdrew from 
the ramparts, and fires broke out in three distant places in the fort in which 
about three hundred ladies burnt themselves according to the rites of 'Jauhar.' 
Patta, upon whom the command of the fortress now devolved, fell later and is 
said to have been trampled to death by the emperor's elephant. His wife and 
mother died fighting. When Akbar made his triumphal entry into the fort the 
next day, eight thousand Rajputs dearly sold their lives, perishing to a man. 
Akbar, incensed by the desperate resistance offered him, resorted to barbaric 
cruelty and ordered a general massacre of the 40,000 peasants who had helped 
in the defence. Some 30,000 men were slaughtered. The rest were captured 
and enslaved. "From that day Chitor has been held accursed, no successor of 
Udaisingh has entered it and the 'Sin of the slaughter of Chitor' has become 

proverbial." 

After the conquest of Chitor Akbar had the statues_of Jaimal and Patta, 
seated on elephants, placed outside the palace gates at Agra, presumably 'to 
insult the dead as door-keepers', but according to some, he repented of his 
disgraceful acts at Chitor and sought to honour the memory of the gallant 
defenders of the fortress. These 1 statues were removed to Delhi by Shah Jahan, 
"but were destroyed by Aurangzeb to whom the representations of human 
"beings were unlawful. The pictures in the epistle under notice are practically 
contemporary with Jaimal and Patta and their importance on that score cannot 
be overrated. It is curious to observe that the statues of these gallant Rajputs 
are set up at the principal entrance of some of the temples in Bhafgaon, the 
old capital of Nepal. Though they are known as Jaimal and Patta even there, 
they have become meaningless ornamentations of the structure before which 
they stand. 

In the second piece of the epistle under notice we see the figures of 
the Jaina monks, etc., with the following labels :- 



1. See Vincent Smith, Aklar etc. pp. 91 ff. and the Cambridge Shorter History o/ India 
p.- 349. for an account of this seige, the statues and the curse connected with the events which 
took place at Chitor. 
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The epistle ends \vith:- 



meaning: 

'The Vikrama year 1667, the second tithi of the bright half of Kar- 
iika, Monday. May it be lucky ! Written by Sikahasa the son of ........." 

Vivekaharsha and Udayaharsha, the two disciples of Vijayasena-sdn 
led a deputation in the company of J?o/S-Ramadasa to Jahanglr at Agra and 
succeeded in getting an Imperial command in 1610 A. D. prohibiting animal 
slaughter during the Parymhaya week. The letter is sent by the Jaina Sangha 
or congregation of Agra and is addressed to acharya Vijayasena-silii to convey 
to him the news so very dear and welcome to the Jamas. The Emperor is seated 
on the balcony. J?a/a-Ramadasa introduced the deputation led by Pandita 
Vivekaharsha with Pandita Udayaharsha behind as seen in the epistle. The 
Emperor accepted the prayer and issued a fan-nan which was duly proclaimed 
by the beating of drums* Salivahana, the court painter, portrayed the scene as 
he saw it. The various people figuring in the scene are labelled in Devanagari 
script and Marwadi language. .The darbar scene is an ordinary sitting of the 
Imperial court and Jahangir is seen in it receiving a glass of wine from some 
attendant Sultan Khurram is standing on the left M/a-Ramadasa is present- 
ing the fafman granted, probably, by Akbar. The Jaina monk is urging his 
prayer. A mixed crowd of c Arabs, Turks, Persians and also a rather pathetic 
specimen of a European in red baggy trousers, a black coat and a broad- 
brimmed straw hat is shown outside the court-yard.' In the next scene is 
shown the actual proclamation of the renewed farman before the Jaina monks in 
the principal bazaar or thoroughfare of Agra. The second piece of the roll 
shows Vijayasena-szln seated amongst his lay disciples. Vijayaharsha followed 
by Udayaharsha is seen presenting the new farman to his guru. The portraits of 
Vijayasena, as well as, of his disciples dressed in spotless white and carrying the 
massive chowries possess considerable interest, historical as well as aesthetic. 
A scene of great animation with a man dancing to the accompaniment of a vina, 
pakhawaj or drum, the sarod and the cymbals is shown in the corner of an upasra. 
In another corner are seated three nuns with the Swastika symbol in front, the 
lay-women coming in and scattering rice and paying homage to them. The 
letter gives the names of several Jainas, men and women, of the city of Agra* 
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(Lines 27 to 40 and 65 of the text). It winds up with the invitation and 
prayer to the great Stiri or preceptor to visit the Jaina Sangha in Agra, and was 
despatched like other Vifnaptipatms in the Paryushana period. In the portrait of 
Vijayasena-s^in we have ( the faithful likeness of a great religious teacher of 
commanding personality and immense learning'. 

As to the paintings, they are on paper with a vivid and effective back- 
ground of green, red, yellow or blue colour, as Mr. Mehta has rightly remarked 
in his Studies in Indian Painting. The pictures of the congregation of Vijayasena- 
sufi are probably amongst the finest illustrations of the common life of the people 
of the time of Jahanglr, drawn by any Mughal artist, yet known. 

Now I give the text and the. translation of the main letter;- 

TEXT 
( as given in the epistle ) 
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swwrafri: 
sit $ft s% sft.sft 



l: ^: 



^i: i: 

ls H; 



j ^ni ^n; 



^f l: %^^f SI g?5I SI: ^K: % ^r^Rf HI; ^l^ SI: W^ SI: 

f; wm? si: siti ^ 

SI: 



SI: >p^i SI: Sfpfl: S. 3^ 

. S. Slfl^lS ^. ^ff55Plf. ^S K-5f|. ..S. ^5^1 SI^S: SI: 

^Slf ^Nft 

- ST. WFd gf ^cT SI: ^ gpiRI SI: ^BlH S^QRI: SI: SIJ: SI: 

: SI: qiH^:' SI: ^^PIR SI: ^H: SI: ^FT^RI , *iftlf<S; SI : 



SI: 

SI: ^ta^fl SI: ^SFKVSl: ?fg. SI: ^SfMl 1 flt^ SI: ^^R R[ Sf: 



o. ^Ccntlf: SI: vOT: 37|^ITI ^[H [OH: ^Ec^llCIHtl ^fl: .SHS-* 

I. 



.. 5S55 JWT S^t SHI^P: ^WI ^ftcl 5B5PiSf ^OT^B ^f? 3WTC 



^ ^ 

5511 1^ ^ft wpffc .TOffen? -TO B ^i ^5^ wm i? s w- 
' rfimfesw^ft i 

fc^fi 



sft- 
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SJT sftsft srttq ar Jt 
<w. fear qri q: 

' 



Jt qn%srT^t 



3rar;?rar 



fife ft 







sir cfior 



A 



q: 



f 



5*" 

* 3 

3 5^tCr r i%- 



^ftsrr 



a 



; Cf ^>cr cf 



sfrsar 



girpcr 



sfrsiit. 



TEXT 

Gujarati Translation. 
( by MwHz'-Punyavijaya ) 



5j*n?at?r, 



qc, ^rt?r 



, STRS 
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, sv^sviT cmx, Clefts *fctsf*?f sftas,- 



arm, ^fcfts sfNNvcsft 3%<n3; 9 






i, 



^^ 



, 

r, we \m ...... qft ........ czroft, 



n>r6r ^^%^^ ^i^ ei. 

^ ^ 
m. ^ffflr 

qpS 513 3- 

^^cf^cn^t^c, 9i.^crr er. f^fn^ si. 
m. grarc fFS 1 ^. %^FCir ST. ^ff^t sc . nipf^^; er. ^^^ff 



m. ^rc sr. ^l^fl^ra HI. HI. ww: er. wi ^ er. re mm 



ST. ^r d gsp WIT s. ^i s. ^c^ 4. . 

. er^^fL 



sn. q^i s^i^ si. ^pii%f ST. aif si/tst si. ^{^ m mi 
si. ^csRTR 1 sr. ^r^ sr. ^^<iw . ST. ari si. t^ra? 
si. ssi?; si. ^ ST. w^^ ^ra^ -si. ^*P: %? si. ^i^ir m. $*R sr. 



3 1 



1 f^T U 



sft 

1 .qft ' 

w i 



' $* 
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or 



fe 



iro-r 

SPTT 13TI i I 



^ ft i i 



cf?ir 



55?^ RW 
s arn R 

?JT i (3i?ra^ 
fen wait i 

i 



irft 



ft 



q^ft 
Rft 
n 



^ sfisal i 



i OFTC 



fenfire 



fe^t 



sft. 



Translation 

" Hail ! Salutations to the illustrious Jina Chintamani-Parsva[natha] at 
the sacred place, the great town of SVi-Devapatana, the adorable, respectable, 
the great and highly dignified... ...... .-...the -sun for the darkness of perverted 

intellect, the incarnation of Gautama for the Kali-yu'ga, the neck-ornament of 
Sarasvati, the repository of the fourteen Vidyas, the remover of the sole kied of 
Asaftzyama, the expounder of the two-fold Dharma, the knower of the three 
Tattvas* the vanquisher of the four Kashayas, the observer of the five Mafaa- 
Tratas, the source of the six Kayas, the dispeller of the seven Bhayas (f ears) y 
the conqueror of the eight Madas, the observer of Brahamcharya free from the 
mne kinds of Vodas, the . protector of the ten kinds of the duties of the 
S ; ramayas, the knower of the eleven A?igas and the twelve Upa/igas, the 
vanquisher of the thirteen Kafhios, the expounder of the fourteen kinds of 
Jlvas, the knower of the fifteen kinds of the Paramadhamikas, the possessor of 
the sixteen Kalas, and moon-faced, the observer of the seventeen kinds of 
Satkyama, the supporter of the chariot of the S'ilanga of the eighteen thousand 
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kinds, the expounder of the nineteen Jnata Dharmas, void of the twenty places 

not fit for SamMhi, the remover of the twenty-one Sabalas, the vanquisher o 
the twenty-two Parishahas, the knower of the twenty-three 
adhyayaoa, the obeyer of the commands of the twenty-four 
the promoter of the twenty-five Bhavanos, the knower of the twenty-six 
Dasakidpavyavahara, the preacher of the twenty-seven qualities of the 
Sodhu-guftas, the knower of the twenty-eight ^chata-kalpas, the dispeller of 
twenty-nine kinds of the Papa&uta-prasa/zga, the conqueror of the thirty Mods 
of MohinZs, the knower of the thirty-one qualities of the Siddha-gu/ias, the 
preserver of the thirty-two Yogasaftgrahas, the remover of the thirty-three 
Asdtanas of the preceptor, the knower of the thirty-four Atisayas, the ex- 
pounder of the thirty-five kinds of the Vztar5ga-FS;jZ, shining with the thirty- 
sis times thirty-six qualities of the Guru-gurzas, Vishnu to the Garudas in the 

fgrmjolihe disputants, the grinding mill for the wheat in the form of opponents, 

who has crushed the pride of disputants, who has obtained favour of Sarasvati, 
who has won numerous discussions of evil disputants, is deep like the 
ocean and steady Yike the Mem mountain, who has reached the other side of 
the mundane ocean, who is a ploughshare for tearing asunder the earth of 
illusion, who is a parrot for the mango-tree in the form of the illustrious 
Jina-&asana> who is a hero for the tearing of the existence of actions, whose 
voice is sweet like ambrosia, who does not stop while doing virtuous deeds, 
whose heart is pure like the waters of the Ganges, who is the foam of the ocean 
of the bright renown, who destroys the fear of the world with good 
qualities, he is a new SVf-HIravijaya, who has expounded the great Dharma to 
Akbar, possessing greater lustre than the sun, is attracted to the virtuous, is a 
great renunciator, very fortunate, protector of Dharma like Kama, Is anxious for 
emancipation, is the awakener and teacher of the Emperor, instructor of 
the people who are ignorant, Is the reincarnation of Gautama in the Kali-kola 
Is the garland of decoration of the Tapagachchha community 9 is the sun 
of the lustre of asceticism, the master of the Gachchha, the sole overlord of 
the Gachchha, who possesses all praise and is the great Lord and is named 
S f n (twenty-one times) the illustrious Vijayasena. Bowing down to his feet 
with all his attendants, the solicitors residing at the Agra Fort, his obedient 
servants,' the slaves of his slaves who are the dust of his feet and named as 
(Here follows a list of many names of the signatories). 

(1) The twenty-four Tirfhahkaras are: 

1 3BTO, V.srf^T, V fcra, * srfiFN*, H SffcT, * ** 

3o. ^33, 11 ^fe, 1\ ^Ii^, 11 ^T^, ivsi^r, 1H '^ IS Wf^f, ^ fsg, '1* SK, 
\Q 5^1^, W *tf*f, ^ ^fo, ^\ ^^F^r, and ^ 

8 
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'Please listen to the daily salutations and to the twelve kinds of the 
greetings of the whole community. Here there is peace and happiness through 
the kindness of the worshipful master. The news of the welfare of our worship- 
ful Guru be always communicated. That will cause great satisfaction to the 
servant Here this Paryushana has ended without any mishap - all the twelve 
days of the Paryushana. You may be pleased to know that Amari (Ahimsa) was 
observed in the East, Delhi, Mewar, Ra^athambfaore-fort and other places 
also. The seventeen kinds of worship were performed after the coronation of 
the Emperor Jahanglr. This was a unique performance. By the grace of the 
Lord the Tapagachchha community has been specially benefited. The Emperor 
has issued his farman. Ramadasa has been ordered. It was announced by 
the beat of drum. It may be handed over during the next Paryushana days". 

As to the gunas or excellences mentioned in this and other Vijnapfipatras 
reference is invited to several Jaina works where they are enumerated. Some 
of them might be mentioned here. The fourteen Vidyas are these: 



n 

; i) 



The sixteen Kolas might have a reference to the digits of the moon which are: 






rfl; 

The Kalas which ladies should learn are sixty-four. 

Vatsyayana (Mallanaga) in his Kamasutra (Chap. Ill) enumerates the 
following sixty-four Kalas: 
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These he calls 'Ahgavidya and considers them to be the parts of the 
-Kamasfitra or sexual science- 



The sixty-four Kalas are enumerated in the S'aivatantra as quoted by 
Monier-Williams in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary. The wording is slightly 
different, and I am quoting him below for the sake of comparison; 

gitam, vadyanij nrityani, natyam } alekhyam, viseshaka-chchhedyatn, tandida- 
kusuma-balivikarah, puskpastaranam, daana-vasanangaragah, mani-bhilmika- 
kanna, sayana-racanamj udaka-vadyam, udaka-ghatah, chitra yogah? malya- 
granthana-vikalpah, kesa-sekhamplda-yojanam, nepathya-yogah } karna-pattm*- 
bhah&ahy gandha-yuktih, bhtishana-yqjanam, indrajalam, kauchumara-yogaJt, 
hasta-laghavam, chitra-^kaMpa-bhakshya-vikara-kriya 9 paiiakarasa-ragasavar- 
yojanam, suchlvapa-karma, mna-damariika-sutra-krlda } prahelika, pratima^ dur- 
vachakayogah, pustaka-vachanani, nafakakhyayika-darfanam, kavya-sainasya- 
puranani) pattika-vetra-bana-vikalpahj tarku-karmani, takshanam^ vastu- 
vidya, rupya-ratna-pariksha, dhatu-vadah, mani-raga-ynanam) akara-jncuiam, 
vrikshayur--veda--yogah } mesha-kukk^ita^vaJul^uddJ^a'^idhih 9 itika-sarika- 
pralapanam, utsadanam, kesa-marjana-kausalam^ akshara-mitshtika-katfianami 
ndechchhitakarvikalpah, defo-bhfeha-jnanam, pushpa-sakatika-mmitta-jfianam 9 
yantra-matrika, dharana-matrika, .sampatyam, mamsl kavya-kriya, kriya-mkalpah, 
chhalitakayogah, abhtdhana-kosha-chchhandor^nanam t vastra-gopattanii dyilfar 
mseshahj akarshana-krldcij balaka-kridanakani, vainayikinam vidyanam jnanam, 
mijayitinamvidyanamjnanam* 

The Brihat-saitgrahani-sutra enumerates seventy-two Kalas for men 
.and sixty-four for women. The Kalas for men are: 



*r^ . ^ 

u I II *R*rra3 f^na^Ti^rg^TKtfoT ci^c* 151^1 1 
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^ 

a ^. u .aigfipRiro^ssras^^ 

\ r$V A^ ^ i^ '* ^ 3 * ^ 

u ^ H Jrifii^a^mssn,' wBRfirtl^sscsn^ ^ i 



u II oix^ - r^.^:. I 

II H H SuHT^^^Ql ! Wii : i^fM^^^^H^HlpJT i 



U ^11 

j ll v U 
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The Kalas for -women are: , 



9 a 






^ 

ii R H 5R^of ira^rawfwgwi w^g^ssw I 

t^ 3 ^^ ^ r 3 ^^ 

j ii ^ ii lil^nli^ 3 ^^^ ^5f^%i%:^MiJi|^'f i 



319 3 ^N 9<l> yo^ 

II W^l^^Rf s^ri^^aiq^q^oT I 



^ ^ 

I 

*i 3 
it 



^ 

^II ^^^RIRfSSW^ 
II H 1 



Jfi/7?i-Punyavijaya has explained the technical terms occurring in this- 
and other Vijnaptipatras and his explanations are as given below: 



^w. SGe-S*ramana-siltra 10. 
and snspi& 

and ^wftr. 

WrawR and gi^^WR. See S'ramana 
sutra 12> 



: I ^S^IOTf qfGTf^f m$w QffBm (^^3?f^S||iTri{%qf?r|^lTri| ), 

( ? 



of ( ^t^flT^ W^lfgf^lPnW ), 

af ( 
See S'ramana-sutra 14. 



r, and 

See S f ramana-sutra 15. 



. see S'ramna-sutm 15. 



and 



^ 
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The 5W. *W it of 



(wic), 



a 



( swfar f^sisfrsR ), < sffuprifp: ( sii^mraifp: ), 
), See Pakshika-stitra 18. 



I 



See f%^!5TffTHi^ig by imqmi^ published In the 

^f 5^3 ^ pp. 88 ff. also 1t%^^l p. 46. 



J. ( ^fssiw^ig'sg ^> 5 pp. 90 ff. ) 

( Difficult things ) 



v W=ffira^fr. These seven are q^?s. There 



are seven srojfcs also. 

^ sow, 



and 



il staji ^T, 



i?* For further 



details see s^^^lil^^rw with 



cbnstituent, cause of good conduct 18000 
Chariot of the 18000 varieties of good conduct. 
4-8)> For an illustration of this chariot see 
'I.. 131.. 
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|| 



1 



3^133*1 



si ^> ice 

f H See S'ramana-sutra 21. 



i 



d ( ^te ?yT^?r!n ) 'affnt ^t% flfre T ^rr^ ^ i ^jf^, ^wHf, | 
1 5i3Bnoft^r ^STRT ^> t \ ^r^n: wtsrs^t i^t tfsr ^>, ^qr ^ ^ I 
1 i ^^fr tfr U i f%si^ *imr $&, c 3 

^> 

^ I 



i srp-nij 3 y i q^rfq^ $fa ^ i gjg ^ ^ i 3^ ^ vs i 
<i i ^Imr^ri^^ra 5$ml ?, i srarqsirqF^roft srt ?rar 



See S'ramana-sutra 22. 

or twenty-two troubles are, 
^q 
U 
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I*. 



^. See S'ratnana-siltra 23. 



: * srRftT, H 3KOP5T, 
s 



r, ^ swr, i TO, ^ 

See S'ramana-sutra 24. 



" ^ ^larat H 



\ \ ^ m&K &*m R i 





i *ro ? i ^r^crf l f ^ i sr 

I ST^f^TO Ro I 



wrtr 

, ^^^^Rit( ^Al ^F^gJ 1 1 1 
Ml ** TBW t, *&aam \ m I ^w t ^ ^ ' 



IUII c^H W- 



TO 



afti % 

3 B 

0) .ran, 
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*n% 



a 



, ^ 3qsn*T8cr, \ 



, RH fagRFJ, 



. See S'ramana-stitra 25. 



1 sitf flft^qr^ i aw 



.3, ^g 



i Q: qiqqra?r srnii^f 



u i 






i sent 



<*, i 



u 



ure ^ i 



i m*rr 



of 
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8 3$fas- o 

^ of 



, 8 



. Sce-S f rcwiana-siltra27. 
f%F3J^*iH% 

ii % fe^i gar SOT ? 



^8, 



5^5% 



; srpi!gf i 



8, 



II \{ II 



1 



*Ji*r 



1 



^ i arro fr qar ^^a ft** ^ i 
s 3*foff-3?Kl^^ H 

cTc^trf vs i sr^wRff ^*i Wo5( ^ i 

CTS5 lo I ^TOpacTI ^^ R^ PW^ R^F^WTSi II i 



i f%rf^[ ^fwrr ^155 ^ i 
i 



18 i 



i 



i 



ftreft ^ T ^ ^ 1 
1 



n 



10 
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strflr 



i tst 



i 5ic% 553 grzot ^>j 



I; n* 



giro; 



i 



I %? cc^ ^r^r ? 
(q> ) 



I 



i gsg 






28.] 
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TO t 



cf cfl I 

sftm^ftrafear ^ H 



n ^ 11 






: II ^t ll 







- A 






. \ f3*pawwi 
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fer 



( R ) gi^TR^rfi^r , ( 3 ) 



f s'nsgjnr, .(-a) 
i 



, () 



. \ ( ^ ) 



J 3WRTT5I f^RT aiTT^1% ^SflWSfftfir, .( a ) ffi 

See ^ 



(I 60) a kind of religious salutation of Jamas offered to Gurus 



and Upadhyayas. For a full description see 

35-51, 



* - ' 



w-*r ' 3^ srm^s^ i crar "sr" i^M 



03; 3TR ; I 



(i. 65) 

, ( R ) i ftdnq^r, ( 

, ( 



QC 

?ra?: iu n 

pp. 410-443; pp. 865-885, 



are: 

( I ) 
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Three Guptis OT the rules lor controlling the mind, speech and body 



(a) 

(b) 
(c) 



(a) 
(b) 



(a) fr 



(b) ^SjRj^Iri 

Five Samitis are the ways of arresting the inflow of Karma. They are: 
( ^ ) t^ri 



( *i ) q'fegrq^rr ^aftrar or 

One hundred and eight Gunas of the ij^q^fl^s are; 



it 



The thirty-six gunas of a preceptor or achafya are: 



H ^ II 



ll ^ il \t-\% 

, page 12, f. n. 1 



The hventy-seven gunas of a Sod/m are: 
V ^ H , 



i n \ n 
11 
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II ^ II 



T. Page 13 f. n. (^(JI?gf^^ilsr^f5TiirOT No. 47), Baroda 



Edn. 1939. 

Other Vijtia* Now I take up the other Vijnaptipatras in their chronological order 

noticing their main or distinguishing features with selecit illustrations. First I 
take the fragment of an old Vijnaptipatm of considerable artistic merit which is 
in my collection. 

II A fragmentary scroll of the early 17th Century 

. This scroll is only a part - the first part - of a letter of invitation and no 
date is marked on it. It seems to belong to the early Mug&al period, The last 
picture in this scroll shows a British flag on a ship without the Cross of St. 
Andrew 1 . It is hardly to be expected that a painter who otherwise shows 
extreme care of detail has here been guilty of faulty observation. Accordingly 
the Vijnaptipatra of which this is a part may well be considered as belonging to 
about the year in which the union between England and Scotland took place, 
unless the omission of the Cross of St. Andrew in the flag itself was due to 
ignorance on the part of its makers. If a conjecture could be hazarded, the 
port where the ships are shown as anchored under a British flag might well 
have been Surat In that case the earliest limit which can be assigned to this 
epistle would be about the end of 1608 A. D., for in that year the first British 
expedition made to India anchored at the mouth of the TaptI below the port 
of Surat on the 24th.of : August 1608 2 . Another detail would point to a slightly 
later date. The flag flies on a fortified site and might indicate that the buildings 
marked by it were in British hands. Jahanglr permitted the establishment 
of an English factory at Surat in 1613 A. D. 3 The undoubted aesthetic merit 
of the paintings would point to an early date for it is a paradoxical fact that the 
earlier the Vijnaptipatra, the more artistically executed it is, 
Again, the pictures are in the Mugfal-Rajp&t style, which would also 

. , *" .T he . U ^ ionFla ^ oftheUni te d Kingdom, or Union Jack, as it is incorrectly termed? 

took its origin m 1606, soon after the union of the crowns of England and Scotland. As it was 

desirable to have a common flag for the two kingdoms, a combination was made of the red St. 

George s Cross of England and the white St. Andrew's Cross of Scotland, retaining the blue 
^ Such 

^** 1 *** lQl801 * at Bunion of Ireland; the red Saltire of St Patrick had to 
the former two crosses in the Union Flag. See Chamber s Encyclopaedia VoL IV. 



2. ^nlMt, History of India Jmmthe Earliest Times 
3. The-Cambnd-StofaHte 
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point to about the 17th century after Christ as the date of its origin. The 
pictures are excellently drawn and I am reproducing them on that account. The 
representations of the Jaina temples of the old style as given in it are indeed fine. 
It is to be regretted that the major portion of the text of the letter is lost and it is 
impossible now to ascertain the name of the place where the Vijiiapii originated, 
-or, of the locality to which it was addressed. Nothing is known of the sender or 
the addressee either. The head-dress of some of the processionists in the 
penultimate panel is the Maratha pagdi and one is tempted to think of the times of 
the early Peshwas and of the port of Surat or of Bassein where the ship with a 
British flag could well be expected. Or, the place might have been the port of 
Diu itself which has been the resort of Jaina monks during ancient days. But 
the conjecture need not be pressed further. 

As to the pictures, first comes (PI. VII a) the white elephant, then the bull, 
then the lion, then Lakshmi flanked by elephants, then a pair of garlands, thereafter 
the moon, the sun,:a dkvaja, a Mangala-kalasa, a lotus-pond, the sea with several 
ships, a mansion with a couple of flying fairies, a well-arranged heap of jewels, 
burning fire, a large house, the mother of a Jina sleeping inside some mansion, 
thereafter, the eight mangalas, then a siMara-temple with three spires and 
enshrining the image of a Jina, possibly Mahavlra, though the cognizance of lion is 
not distinct and looks like a horse. One woman is shown preparing sandal paste on 
the right side and another making a garland of flowers on the left side. Then we 
rsee (PL VII b) the infant Jina in the lap of his mother, a woman with folded hands 
standing at the back and two well-dressed Gujarati ladies standing on one side of 
the pavilion in which a male figure is shown with hands joined in an attitude of 
supplication, as if to receive the child Jina. In the panel below sits a chief with 
attendants. Then comes a Srlpujya acharya preaching sermon to his disciples, male 
.and female, some Jaina monks sitting below, one of them having a piece of cloth 
tied to his mouth to avoid insects from being inhaled, and a woman worshipping 
iheSvastika symbol. In the lower panel comes a procession, perhaps of a chief on 
elephant with horsemen putting on various dresses, Hindu and Muhammadan, 
some wearing head-dresses conical in shape, some Maratha turbans, some 
-of them are gunners going in front, some drummers and trumpeters, one riding 
.a camel, some on an elephant and some in a chariot of which only the front side 
is seen. In the lowermost panel ships are represented, perhaps with fortifications 
and a Union Jack hoisted on them, as remarked above. Ships and soldiers, 
cavalry and infantry, are shown below the ramparts to give an idea that the 
scene is from a port or sea-coast. Below this commences the text of which 
six complete lines and a portion of the seventh line are preserved/They consti- 
tute some of the traditional verses sung in praise of the Jinas in general. (Plates 
Vila and b). 
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III. The Gfaogfaa Vij/zaptipatra, dated V. S. 1717 

This letter measures 8' 8"x 6f" and is in my collection^ It is a Vijnapti or 
solicitation of Nayavijaya from Ghogfaa (Sanskrit Gfaanaughapura), a port near 
BMveagar, to his gwra Vij'ayaprabha-szln, who was residing at Juna&adh (Sans- 
krit, Jfo/jadurga) on the Dipotsava or Divali festival of the Vikrama year 1717, about 
one and a half months after the Paryushana period. The addresser out of devotion 
calls himself sisu (child) of the preceptor whom he informs of the good religious, 
deeds he has done during the four months of the rainy season. Vijayaprabha-sM 
was the patiadhara of Vijayadeva-szlrz who was a famous writer and the 
successor of Hiravijaya-s^ln" on whom Akbar the Mughal Emperor conferred 
the high title vijagad-guru or world teacher and at whose intercession he issued 
a farman prohibiting the killing of animals during the Paryushana period and 
for some six months in all throughout the year. This scroll has no illustrations 
except that of the Mangala-Mlaia given at the commencement and it is in the 
fitness of things that it is so, for monks should be as simple as possible, except,, 
of course, in the case of the Srlpujyas, 

The text of this letter consists of one hundred and one good Sanskrit 
verses written in various metres indicating deep knowledge of Sanskrit which 
Nayavijaya must have possessed. He calls the epistle SR^^q, i e., the lamp of 
awakening, in contrast with the lamps or'dlpas of the Divali festival It is divided 
into three parts. The first part is marked as ^Mrc and praises some Ttrthankaras 
and Jalna tirthas or places of pilgrimage, the second part is devoted to 
the praise of Jlrriadurga or Junagadh and the Ghogha port and the third part 
specified as sww is in praise of the preceptor Vijayaprabha-szZil It makes- 
mention of the ParSvanatha image of Jlrapalli (Jiravata) near Mount Abu 
and of Gajapada on the Giraar mountain. The description of the flourishing, 
state of the Ghogha port and of the Jaina sanctuaries like Navakba^rfa-Parsva- 
natha and Ajjafaam (Ajara)-Parsvanatha would show that the port which 
it terms Ghanaugha-sundara-bandirai (the beautiful Ghanaugha port) was 
thriving at the time of this Vijnapti. Many ships sailed from and to it and that 
must have been due to the trade which was carried on at this port Thi& 
reminds us of the saying <&*$ ^ ^ T ^' meant to indicate the prosperity of 
Ghogha which attracted even the brides of Ceylon! Now Ghogha has been 
superseded by Bhavnagar. The Vijnapti is a salutation of Vijayaprabha-s^n 
which Nayavijaya makes after the twelve avarttas or poses a Jaina monk will 
take at the time of paying respects to the wrf or preceptor. The salutation is. 
sent only to the chief gurw, but to the other senior monks, residing with him, 
Respectful regard is also communicated. It is meant to be a request not only 
from Nayavijaya but from all the Sadhus residing with him at Ghogha. 
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The address is written on the outer fold of the scroll as is done on the 
back of envelopes nowadays. 

The Vijnapti is a sort of a brief annual report of Nayavijaya on the 
deeds he performed in the year including the rainy season and on the lead he 
gave to the Sangka in the performance of meritorious deeds. In fact such 
letters serve the purpose of brief annual reports sent to the preceptors on the 
religious deeds done by their followers. 

IV. The Una Vijwaptipatra, dated V. S. 1745 

This scroll (10' 7" x 91") comes from Bhavnagar and I have secured it 
for the Baroda State Museum where it is now exhibited. It is addressed to 
SVi-Vijayaprabha-swn at Una by Pandita Devakusala and Manakusala on 

Friday the 13th tithiol the bright fortnight of Kartika of the Vikrama year 1745 
after the chaumasa period was over. There are no customary pictures of the 
Mangalas or of the Svapnas, etc., in it. One squatting Jina flanked by two 
worshippers is shown at the top. Below him a Jaina monk is depicted 
sermonising to his disciples, male and female. The symbol below him is not 
clear but might be taken to represent a conch. In that case the Jina would 
be Neminatha, the twenty-second Tirthankara. Below these figures comes 
the text, a portion of which is written in the Kamaiabandha form, i. e., like a 
blooming lotus flower. The religious works done by the Jaina community of 
Junagad.h are mentioned and the names of the addressee and the prominent 
invitors are given in the concluding portion. 

V. The Sirohi letter of invitation, dated V. S. 1782 

This scroll (Plates VIII a, b and IX a, b) is with Mr. Ravishankar Rawal of 
Ahmedabad. It was issued from Sirohi in the Vikrama year 1782 to invite Muni- 
Vijayakshama-sMn from Pa-fcan in North Gujarat. The concluding portion of 
it is slightly damaged and a few" lines at the end are missing. It now measures 
24' 4' ; long and nearly 10" broad. The pictures cover a space of some 15' 8". The 
first three panels (PL VIII a) represent a pair of female musicians playing 
on different instruments under a canopy or an umbrella. After_ them come 
in succession the pictures of a white elephant, a bull, Lakshmi, a pair of 
garlands, the moon with the figure of a deer, the sun, a banner, a kalasa, 
a lotus pond, a , pair of fishes, a ship with two males in topi and plying 
oars (VIHb), two musicians under a pavilion forming a celestial car or 
vimana, collection of jewels and burning fire. 'After these figures comes 
the representation of a sleeping .. mother of a Jina followed by the Svastika 
12 
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symbol, a mirror and the remaining objects in the group of the Ashta-mangalas. 
Then three spires of temples with banners are shown with the figure of Maha- 
vira in front indicating that the sanctuary is dedicated to Mahavlra. The three 
Jinas, Parsva, Rishabha and Mahavira, are shown with their symbols or lanchha- 
nas. After this a palace gate with an elephant guarding the flanks is drawn* 
Then street scenes are shown with monks and nuns preaching sermons to their 
followers, (Plate IX a). Thereafter come in procession well-dressed and deco- 
rated pardah ladies. (PL IX b). Then comes the letter proper, written In Mar- 
wacii- It gives the usual hyperbolic description of the Jinas and the invitee, 
namely, Vijayakshama-szSEn, who was residing at Patan in North Gujarat at the 
time the letter was sent to him. It then speaks of the good deeds done by the 
Sangha during, the Paryushana days and the preceding year, Finally, it makes 
a request to the acharyato come to Sirohi and spend the next chaumasa there. 
While speaking of Patan it gives the interesting information that the population 
of Patan was 48,000 showing thereby that then Patan was more populous than 
it is now when the population, according to 'the latest census, is 36,380 (18,308 
males and 18,072 females). This information is surmised from the praise of the 
guru who is described as the chief of ( arearater JSTR ROT %?^T *cpft ) the 48,000 
(souls) of Patan. 

The scroll gives the signature of the leading Jainas of Sirohi, the inviters, 
and is dated in Sarhvat 1782, Saturday, Marga&rsha, sudi ekadasl. 



VI. The Devas Vijwaptipatra of the 18th century 

This epistle ( Plate X a, b ) is in the collection of Mw/ 
at Patan and is aa interesting specimen in that it is written in high Sanskrit of 
the kavya style. It measures 8*" by 11' 9|" and was written by Labhavijaya, 
a monk who must have possessed high command over Sanskrit and must have 
been a poet of great skill Some of the verses he has written in certain bandhas 
or diagrams give the name of the addressee, Vijayaprabha-sm. For instance 
in the padma-bandha, (see PL X a) the letters coming in the petals near the 
circumference read ; 



31. STf 

seems to be an abbreviation of *riK35 ). 
This bandha contains four verses which read as follows:-- 

II 

II ^11 
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Similarly the following verse 



u <&* \\ 
is written in the khadga-bandha or the shape of a sword as seenin 'Plate X b. 

These are instances of one form of the chitfa-kavya where the peculiarity 
.of the composition lies in the way it can be written and then read a letter is 
not repeated but can be read all the same from the diagram. 

As the scroll was sent by monks and not by householders It has no 
iMtras or pictures, the only chitras if at all, are the bandhas In which some of its 
verses are written. The year of its issue is not marked though a 
portion of the date is recorded at the end as : 



'The letter or Vijnapti is described as the daughter ( <rfiro 5^r ^ ) of the 
addressee and the desire is expressed to the effect that she may take the hand 
>of the guru, who has conquerred Cupid by discrimination ( ft%fSPff f^roft ), 
just as a bride accepts ttie^an3Tof the bridegroom. According to the 'patta- 
'valis this dcharya ?IH^3R[5w^ft^K. flourished about the Sam vat year 1718. The 
scroll mentions several monks who joined in inviting the said achaiya and was 
addressed to Sripattana which probably stands for Patan in Gujarat. The 
description of Devas, the place of its origin, and of Patan, where- the acharya 
was residing is conventional. It talks more of the charms of women than of 
.historical facts. The address is given at the back of the top which. is torn, 
.though the names of Devas and of Labhavijaya, the writer, are preserved there. 

VII 3 VIII. Two fragmentary Scrolls 

Here I might reproduce fragments of two Vijnaptipatras which are in the 
possession of M^m-Punyavijaya of Patan. One of them (PI. XI a)depicts a portion 
<>f some Jaina procession and shows, the Sfrfoakas and the Strmffi* attending 
dhe sermon of their preceptor and the preceptress of the SripUjya Sect, -all 
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dressed and decorated in a dandyish style. The figures are well-cut and drawn 
with considerable skill and vigour. The costumes have various deep colours such 
as are seen in the dress of rich and young Marwadis on festive occasions. The 
other (PL XI b) gives some CMtrarkaiyas or bandhas used in the composition of 
the text of the scroll of which it is a part. The ten verses of the Hara-chitra 
which are written in the form of a necklace are given separately also (about 
the middle of the fragment). They are composed in excellent Sanskrit and 
testify to the command the poet had on this language. Some Jaina monk (Jina- 
chandra or-simha) seems to be extolled in these compositions. But for its being 
incomplete the scroll would have been a very interesting piece. Both the 
fragments are represented in Plates XI a and b. They do not give any date but 
on artistic grounds can be relegated to about the 18th century of the Christian era. 

IX The Sfnor Vijnaptipatra of the Vikrama year 1821 

This letter was addressed to Vijayalakshml-suri at Sananda near 
Ahmedabad by the Svetambara Jainas of Khambayat Bandar, i. e. Port Cambay, 
on Monday, the 5th day of the bright half of the month of Karttika of the 
Vikrama year 1821 (=1764 A. D.). The upper portion, which contained the 
pictures, is gone excepting the lower side where a silly representation of a ship 
.in the sea -with fish is still preserved. Below this comes the letter proper 
which covers a space of 11' 7" (leaving the margins) and is written in Sanskrit 
and Gujarat! (herein called Ddf), The Sanskrit text is in praise of the 
Jinas and the Desl portion gives an amusing and promiscuous description of 
the Jinas, the town of Sananda, the horses of the place, the good qualities of the 
preceptor, the Sfravakas and the parents of Vijayalakshml-sflri (Hemaraja, his 
father and Anandabal, his mother), his birthplace at Palacli in Marwa4 and of 
other monks. Some popular verses are also quoted. It ends with the signatures 
of the principal in viters. 

The scroll is preserved in the Jnanabhandara of Sinon 

X The Surat Vijnaptipatra, dated V. S. 1845 

This letter was addressed by Premavijaya to Jlfum-Vijayajuiendra- 
silri at Sprat from a place called Thtllanagar, on the second tithi of the bright 
half of Phalguna in the Vikrama Year 1845 soliciting forgiveness or Kshamapana* 
It has no illustrations or pictures excepting that of a flower at the top. 

XI The Jodhpur Vijnaptilekha, dated V. S. 1848 

This letter (Plates XII to XIV a) calls itself ftvftin. I got it for exami- 
nation through the courtesy of Mr. Raval of Ahmedabad. The top is torn away 
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excepting the portion showing the feet and the laJinga of a female musician. 
The scroll now measures 25' 5i" long and 8|" wide. More than half of it is 
taken up by the pictures. In the first picture (PL XII a) we see two pillars, one 
ornamented with two plantain leaves and the other with two chamaras or 
chowries. Below these come two female musicians followed by the eight Mangdas 
after which the Fourteen Dreams are drawn. (PL XII b). Then comes a 
lady lying on the bed, probably Trisala, attended by two women. After this 
(PL XIII a) is shown a sitting male with coconut in his hands, probably the 
father of Mahav'ira asking astrologers about the dreams _ of the mother of the 
future Jina. Thereafter, a temple with the figure of Mahavira seated cross-legged 
with hands having palms turned upwards is shown flanked by a woman on the 
right and a man on the left, both waving chowries. The cognizance of Mahavira, 
viz. lion, is also represented below the seat. After this comes a panel of bazaar 
scenes and then (PL XIII b) a Vishnu temple followed by shops, a physician, 
a silk-seller, some miniature temples, a house with a garden, and a procession. 
(PI XIII b). Then comes the Sripujya acharya (PL XIV a), clad in gaudy ^ dress 
with a chowri-bearer and other paraphernalia, sitting in front of the WWHR and 
giving a sermon to his disciples, then another teacher explaining the dharma to 
ladies one of whom is standing and bent in front of the ^TO placing her 
hand on the Svastika symbol above the head of a seated child. The painted 
portion ends with the panel showing a nun preaching to the laywomen and seated 
on a wooden seat with two nuns below her. Then comes the : text which .is 
written both in verse and prose, the language being modern Marwadu First 
comes what is called here Mangalamalika (= auspicious garland) of verses in 
praise of the Tirthankaras including Mahavira. Then comes the praise of_ the 
Sorafha country or Kathiawad. and its chief JakuHWte* namely Satrunjaya 
and Girnar. While praising Soratha the poet speaks of the twenty-five 
countries which the Jainas call Arya. According to the Jaina ^^^ 
are 32,000 countries or desas out of which twenty-six come within Bhamta 
kha wL Out of these twenty-six, twenty-five and a half are called Aryadesa. 
These ae all enumerated in the Prajna P ana-sutra (mvO; Soratha is here 
taken as identical with mpro or Greater Gujarat, as Dabhoi also is placed in 
80^ although it lies within Central Gujarat. Dabhoi is described in ite 
exarf d wfy of the 'Jto# without mentioning any of its monuments. The 

13 
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or successor of Vijayadhanna-swtt whom we know from other epistles also. 
After praising the invitee in the usual poetic manner and mentioning 
eighteen gunas or good qualities of a guru* Marudesa, i e., Marwad, is 
'described and J?a/a-Vijayasi^gha is mentioned as the ruling chief of- it 
Jodhapura or Jodhpur is spoken of as the chief town and the Viffiapti is made 
to request the Sripujya or the invitee to come and spend the next four months 
of the rainy season with the inviters. This Mangala-malika or 'the auspicious 
festoon' ends with the praise of Isvarasagara saying that under the adesa or 
order of the Sripujya he spent the last chaumasa in Jodhpur doing very meri- 
torious deeds and preaching the dharma to the public. Other Jamas like 
Takhatsittgh are also named and the request is made with the greetings of all 
of them and the whole Jaina Sangha. The date concludes the solicitation. 
After the Mangala-malika comes what may be taken as postscript written by 
Surajmalla on the 9th day of the dark fortnight of the month of Pausha of the 
same year. Then comes what in Jaina terminology is known as abbhutthiya. 
This portion is torn, but the formula is too 'well-known to the Jainas and may be 
given below for the information of the general public* It is repeated by the 
Jainas on approaching a guru or acharya to ask for his forgiveness ; 
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XII A Vijwapti from Baroda 3 dated V. S. 1852 

Yet another epistle (Plates XlVb to XVIa, b) is found in the collection of 
the selfsame venerable Pra^ar/ate-mttm-Kantivijaya. I have already noticed it 
."briefly in my memoir on < Indian Pictorial Art as Developed in Book Illustrations'. 
It was issued from Baroda in the Vikrama year 1852 and the Saka year 1714. 
It is 42 7 2" long and 10i" broad. The illustrations are copious and cover a 
.space of thirty-two feet and six inches in length. They start with a floral design 
surmounted by a peacock on each side. The conventional Mangala-kal'a&a 
which is painted after this design is followed by three panels of female musi- 
cians giving threefold music viz. Ganarn (singing), Vadyam (instrumental music) 
and Nrffyam (dancing). Then come the Mangalas and the Svapnas. After 
these the mother of a Jina attended by two well-decorated young women is 
shown lying and having the. child Jina sitting on her left side. Then comes a 
panel ( PI XIV b ) showing a king or the father of the Jina listening to two 
astrologers well-adorned and bearing the tilaka or frontal Sfaiva mark. After 
this comes the decorated figure of Par<5vanatha seated cross-legged in a niche 
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:and flanked by a standing chowri-bearer apparently of a high position as 
indicated by the apparel, the pearl necklaces and the diadems. A Srlpujya 
monk is then shown preaching to his disciples. His juniors in white gold- 
hemmed robes are sitting by his side with three ladies in front, one of them 
rabout to touch the Svastika symbol on a cloth or wooden four-footed 
.seat, drawn above four steps. Two nuns are shown preaching to three 
high class ladies wearing precious jewels and dress with padar or decorated 
border covering the right side in the Maratha fashion. The Gujarati ladies 
would usually put the padar on the left side. The sari of a Maratha lady 
would be fifteen cubits and that of a Gujarati ten cubits usually. One of these 
ladies has a ghaghara and the other, a dandiya, both showing the Gujarati way 
-of wearing a sari. They have the gandha and the tilaka marks also. Below 
this panel comes a bazaar scene. An elephant with a mahout holding a goad is 
drawn in the middle. A goldsmith and a shopkeeper are shown on the flanks. 
A maulwi (Musalman preacher), a public woman with two wooers and a 
dandy sitting in a balcony are then drawn. Then comes the Champaner gate 
of Baroda ( PI. XV a ). Various shopkeepers, soldiers and a bull-like animal, 
a Krishna temple (PI. XV b) and a horseman are then represented. This seems 
io be a scene of the Jwna Sarkarwfl^fl Then comes the Mancivi gate and the 
-Aggad rampart. A procession of soldiers and a chief sitting in a howdah on 
the back of an elephant are then drawn. Apparently this chief is the 
-then ruler of Baroda, probably Govindrao Gaekwad who flourished from 
1793 to 1800 A. D. The footsoldiers appear to be Marathas, as shown by their 
head-dress and the way the surwar is worn. But their foot-wear is not of the 
Maratha type, the Marathas usually put on ckampals. The ear-rings with two 
large 'pearls worn by the chief personages in the procession are of the Maratha 
type. Thereafter two chiefs on horse back (PL XVI a), two chiefs in palanquin 
.(locally called gonga or maim) made up of a long bent pole drawn by male 
carriers are shown. Thereafter comes the scene of a tank, which is evidently the 
Raje-talao. The painter in trying to depict a handsome young man standing in 
the tank to fill a vessel has not been able to portray the subject in a correct per- 
spective for the legs of the young man appear to be severed ! A Jaina temple 
and a tree with curious birds, some protruding their necks, the /fe^a-bearer, 
musicians, a Srlpujya walking under a Chandni (PL XVI b) or canopy within 
attendant waving a chowry and ladies escorted by a dwarfish woman, a chief 
in a ratha drawn by a couple of well-fed white bullocks, a drummer on came 
back a bull in front of a small temple containing pMukas (a pair of sandals) 
Trith a standing worshipper in adoration and a house with a well-dressed man 
sitting in front and a similar young man standing on the opposite stde are then 
painted. A Krishna temple is also represented near the tank. The accompanying 
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photographs (Pis. XIV b to XVI) represent a panoramic view of the- 
whole scene. The ratha or chariot depicted in the scroll is like the one preserved. 
In the Baroda State Museum which is as old as the present epistle. 



or flag held by some of these processionists is yellow or bhagwa 
the usual colour of the Marathas adopted by Cfafaatrapati Shlvaji Maharaja. 
in honour of his gum Samartha Ramadasa to whom he dedicated the whole of 
his raj considering himself only as a protector of it under the guru's behests. It 
is curious that in these representations the moon also figures on the flag, for the: 
crescent is an emblem of the Muhamadans, The Maratha and the Gujarat! ele- 
ments seen in the pictures would indicate admixture of different customs obtain- 
ing during those days. This is one of the chief points of interest of these epistles. 
for they supply a good deal of information about the costumes, the modes of 
living and the social customs of the Barodians in the 18th century. Baroda was 
the principal seat of the Sripujyas at the time to which the scroll belongs. Now 
there is no gadi of this sect in Baroda. The principal seats of the Sripujyas are; 
now to be seen in Udaipur, Bikaner and Jodhpur. These teachers are more worldly 
than the other monks of the Jaina sect. They move in state. They will go in a. 
mama or palanquin such as is seen in the present epistle. They will have 
a chhatra, a c/zamara, a suryamukhi or abdegiri and chobdars will attend on 
them both in processions and elsewhere whenever they go out. These are the 
emblems of royalty and they consider themselves to be royal personages. They 
will not have kesa-locha or taking out the hair on the head, the moustaches and. 
the beard, but will shave with razors. They will accept or keep money with 
them and travel on vehicles, that is to say, they have a sort oladambara or gaudy 
show which the other Jaina monks would not have. Even weapons can be kept 
b ? y these acMryas and they get farmdns from chiefs as marks of respect for theiia- 
Sripujyas are the chiefs among the Yati monks. Their chief or acharya is called 
Isvara. There is no other special difference. The monks of the Sveta'rhbara, 
sect are to lead a simple life without any pomp. The mode of worship- 
and the sacred books are common to both of them. 

After these representations comes the text of the epistle. The incorrect 
text would show that the writer^ was not a Sanskritist, otherwise he would not 
.have givenus expressions like w^r *t : and tftmm w: in place of ^t *w 
and sltefR^ TO . The text is a mixture of incorrect Sanskrit and Prakrit First it 
speaks of Brihad-Gujarat or Greater Gujarat calling it re gsro. It then describes- 
the citizens of Patan, their well-arranged shops, and several Jaina temples where 
religious sermons were given, poising them highly. Mention is made of the 
^ious modes of worship, of the good rule of the chief whose name is left out, of 
the charms of women, of several Jaina acharas, bhavas, gunasznd other high 
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qualities. The Brahmi script which it calls tiftfef^ is mentioned as having forty-six 
letters. 



After mentioning some Jinas and their Ganadharas in an incoherent manner the 
gum Udayasagara-stfn is addressed with all sorts of encomiums by the inviters- 
who call themselves ansratitsw fKift %^ ^r ^\3 Ssre -showing their humility and 
devotion to the preceptor. The oft-repeated stanza ajftraftftsS Ffl^etc. is written 
to show how impossible it is to enumerate the excellences o the teacher. Then 
Baroda is described in verses called ^ghad-om ^4iq s j[4 v ft%^c44f**l5--Baroda is 
called Vfraksfaetra, i. e., the land of heroes'. This interesting piece or ghazl 
was composed by Dzpavijaya whom the Gaekwad ruler of the time, namely, 
Ananda Rao honoured with the title of Kavimja 1 . It has already been published 2 
and need not be reproduced here. 

The description of Baroda given in it is of the usual poetic type. It 
makes mention of some of the prominent places like the 



ka-Upasra in the Chhipa-Warfa near Mehta-Pol and the Cfaaotra near the 
Piojra-Pol as well as the padtikas, and of the important personages and some 
of the chiefs of the Gaekwad dynasty. The four principal gates, the gardens, 
their flowers etc., all find mention in it The author has given his name and 
the date of the composition of the ghazt also:- 



After this comes the praise of the worshipful teacher or *^i-pujya' and 
it ends with the request of his disciples residing in Baroda, or Virakshetra the 
land of heroes as it is called in the description, for passing the rainy season with 
them. The text uses various metres like ghad, Dhal Doha, Savaiya and 
Bhasa After this the list of the names of the invlters is given in old Gujarati 
and then the name of the San&a or S^Sagaragachehha. Their request to 
the worshipful guru for accepting the invitation is again repeated 



- i -- - TO 



r L Tteghazl says that the title was conferred by Gaekwad Maharaja but does not name 

the Maharaja. . , _ ^ . . . ,, 

2. By Pandit Lalachandra Gandhi of the Oriental Research Institute, Baroda, mtbe 

anonthly named Suv&sa* 
14 



a 

and it is ?. f nil df immense -/de^atiott. 'for .the preQeptpfrthe: Regard ; of the Jaina 
community for the guru is typical. Thereafter with the praise of the Prabha- 
kam-sW-Tapagachchha and- ; the Sagafaga.chChha, the same invitation to 
come to Virakshetra or Baroda is again repeated. The guru is requested to 
lessen His love for Patan knd come to Barodk. His mother ; RamabaZ is praised 
and he is called the siih of the family of ptimao^ sail. Then come some 
prominent persons, of the Sangha, such as Gopalrfas, Narsidas etc. Then some 
religious edifices are named such as Sactiadeva, Dada Saheb Lodhana, etc, 
Mil this is an eulogy 1 and is termed 



'Then the request is again repeated and' mention is made of the yatra or 
pilgrimage or journey and of the feeding of people ,by the community of the 
*Sagaragachchha, Then , after . the quotation >sgR?r^Jj in Prakrit the date is 
given as 



I ftrar ri^freft sfi ^pcii^r Itor i%%cf (1. e., ^ fefer?r; ) 

XIII. The Rdjanagara Vij^aptlpatra of tbe Vikrama year 1853 

This, Vljnaptipatra is dated .Samvat 185 2 (=1786 A. D.) and covers a 
spa.ce. of 37 / I" in length ihe major portion of which, i. e., .26 ; ^ f is taken 
iip by the illustrations. -It was sent from . Rajanagara, the modern Ahniedabad, 
to a place called Srinagara in Marwad. The two long pictures in it (PL XVII) 
employ the familiar aerial perspective of Indian painting. The first figure shows 
citizens going about their multifarious everyday activities; Weseehere(Pl.XVlIa) 
a shroff carrying on business, a smith at his forge, a Marl or rangari (dyer) at 
work, who seems to be a Hindu as his dress-, ornaments and marks on the forehead 
indicate. Usually the lalaris are represented as Musalmans, A. bhishtl or 
waterman is shown with his bull .carrying the mashak or skin-bag and filling a 
vessel with water. The other long picture (P{. XVIIb) Allows a procession of some 
Jaina acharyas, elephants and cavalry, a band, nuns and Sravikas (lay women), 
etc. It is interesting to note that the procession is to pass in front . of the local 
mosqufe, with the band playing, This letter also supplies evidence of the way 
people shaved and their various modes of dress prevalent at the time. A monk 
or Jogi ot the Natha sect sitting on a leopard or tiger skin is indeed amusing/ 
-So also a woman taking out water from the well in frontthe water vessel and 
the rope are shown as if reflected m a mirror. The pictures possess no artistic 
merit As can be inferred from their dress, a large number of the persons figuring 

"in the procession are Muhammadans. The head-dress of the female musicians* 
is noteworthy. The representation of Wliit'niusfbe a lidii ^indeed fat%stia It 

^gremandsp9tted,has wings, s a trunk, and tusks. Evidently the painter had 
never seen a lion or tiger and tried " to imagine ^iat " .the ^limal -would 
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look like ! The canopy of a serpent over the head of Parivanatha shows several 
hoods though usually seven are marked in his figure. The acharya or preceptof 
preaching tp his pupils is a Snpujya and is .so- described in the letter as well. 
The-aeh&rya in the majority of these epistles is a "Srlpiijya and one can well say 
ihatFi)wa^ O f the sripiijya monks. 

:Snpujyas.seemto be fond of pomp, and their being addressed with such 
decorative epistles is appropriate to their modish living. 

The dress, particularly the ; head-dress or topi, the band in front of the 
'Snpujya, and the way in which the flute is represented at the reverse of the 
:face, are all amusing. . . 

The letter is addressed -to Vijayalakshml-sflri, the ,'pattadhara of 
Vijayaudaya-sfZitof the Tapagachchha sect at Paladi in the Marudharadesa or 
Marwad which is described as teeming with the members of the Pwg-vaw&i 
The addressee is, described as born of mother Anandabai in the family of 
Hemachandra of the Prag-vam^a. The inviters are the residents of Rajanagara 
in Gujarat, i. e., Ahmedabad and the invitation was issued on 



on Sunday the 5th day of the bright half of Margasirsha of the year 1853, 
'by Mujjharata-Vijaya. The names of several inviters are recorded towards the 
end of the epistle which ends with names written in. MarwadL the date 1853 
.being recorded in the penultimate line. 

XIV. A letter of invitation from ^modaoagara issued in V. S. 1862 

M</m/-Jasvijaya possesses another illustrated scroll (50 ; 5 ;/ long and 
..about lOi" wide) which was issued on the 5th day of the bright fortnight of the 
month of Jyeshtha in the Vikrama year 1862 from ^Imodanagara. It was sent 
by Munis Ramavijaya, Hamsavijaya, Rama/rfkavijaya, etc. The portion 
covering a space of about 1' 8 ;/ in length is left blank at the commencement 
The pictures are practically identical with those of the Vijnapii from Baroda, 
dated ten years earlier, which has been noticed above. The same bazaar scenes, 
.the same gates and the same tank form the subject of the pictures* Possibly 
.the painter copied the earlier scroll without understanding the subjects, otherwise 
.the scenes from Baroda would become meaningless in this letter. Apparently 
the painter reproduced them because pff the" prevailing, custom. The invitee, 
namely/S'ff-Vijayam^^ residing at Sananda as the contents of the 

letter and the address- written on the putef margin, show* There he had spent 
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the chaumasa* The invitation comes from the Jaina community of Smodanagara,! 
which is now a village in the JambSsar taluka of the Broach District. Sananda 
is a railway station on the Viramgam line from Ahmedabad. The names of 
several inviters, male and female, are recorded including some persons from 
Ahmedabad as well The regard or esteem in which the Sripujya gurus were 
held will be clearly understood from this scroll. The invitee was Sripujya S'rz 
Vijayamahendra-s^n by name. An idea of the pomp in which these precep- 
tors of the Jainas moved can be formed from the pictures seen in these letters. 
The epistle is dated 1862 V. S. and was written in several hands. It mentions 
some of the Thakurs of the place of invitation. The description of Smoda- 
nagara and of Sananda is merely conventional. The gajals (gh'ask) used in the 
description are indeed amusing. They speak of some temples in Sonodanagara 
itself as well as of some localities which the invitee was requested to visit. The 
temple of MwHSuvrata, the 20th Tirthankara was at Ampdanagara. The temple 
of_ Rishabhanatha; the first Tirthankara, was at Kemvada 9 a village near 
Smodanagara. The village of Jambusar had the shrine of Pj^imaprabha, the 
6th Jina. Gandhara which was an important port at that .known 

amongst the Jainas for the temple of Mahavira the last Jina. was. 

residing here when Akbar invited him to his court. It was an imp^^nt seat 
of the Jainas and even now it is known for its manuscripts. Kavi the old 
Kapika had two important Jaina sanctuaries, one dedicated to Adinatha and 
the other to Dhannanatha the first and the fifteenth Tlrthankaras respectively. 

XV. The S'inor Vpaptipi^of the Vikrama Year 1863 

In the Jnanabhandara of Sinor there is another Vijnaptipatra which 
belongs to the year 1863 of the Vikrama era. It was addressed to the Sripujya- 
acharya Vijayamahendra-sflri by the Jainas of Sinor who requested him to come 
from Sananda where he was then residing and to spend the next chaumasa with 
them. The first portion of it,-; which must have contained illustrations, is missing 
excepting the representation of a ship. The remaining portion contains the text 
and measures 16' 3" by 11". The letter is written partly in Sanskrit and partly in 
metrical Hindi of the Marwadi type, the script being Devanagarl except for the 
portion giving the list of the inviters. The description of^inor and of Sananda is- 
of the conventional type also' found in other scrolls, but would show "that the 
residents were enjoying prosperity and were fond of learning. The Sanskrit 
mine of Sinor as given in it is Senapura. The ghazl (^q^pnfT W3S) in which 
it descnbes Smor was composed by Dipavijay a, the author of the ghad about 
Baroda which has been noticed above, and is a good specimen of the dialect 
^oken by the people of the locality at that time. The writer or copyist, namely, 
JRamavijaya was no Sanskritist, still he tried to sanskritue an Arabic word by 
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putting a visarga after it in the concluding phrase like STfef^? HTS:. This 
endeavour of his and the wordmaphah cannot help exciting laughter. 

A fairly large portion of the text teems with devotion to the guru and 
would show the hold the Sripujyas had over the minds of their disciples. 

XVI. The Rajanagara Vijnaptipatra of the Vikrama Year 1882 

Miwi-Jasavijaya has got another Vijnaptipatra which was issued from 
Rajanagara in the Vikrama year 1882 (=1825 A. D.) to the address of Jinendra- 
suri at Udaipur (Mewad) as a kshamapana or request for forgiveness from 
Rajavijaya-gawi and others. It has no pictures, evidently because it came from 
monks. 

XVII. The Jodhpur Vijwaptipatra, dated Vikrama Sawvat 1892 

In the collection of the said Pramrtaka-muni-'Ka.nti.vijaya there is 
another illustrated Vijnaptipatra (Pis. XVIII to XXIII) which measures 36' 6" x 
11" and was sent from Jodhpur in the Vikrama year 1892 after the end of the 
rainy season to Vijayadeva-szJfi who was residing at Surat. It is meant to 
request the said suri to come to Jodhpur during the next chaumasa and favour 
the Jaina community with his sermons; and it speaks of the meritorious deeds done 
by the inviters during the past year and in the Parymhana period. Names of the 
principal persons sending the invitation are given at the end. The concluding 
verses 
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show the devotion with which the errand teems. It was written by Umeda- 
vijaya. The gold-fringed upper garment and the nice cut of hair as well as the 
necklace adorning the acharya who is represented as delivering the sermon would 
show the fashionable way the Sripujyas liked to live in. 

The epistle (PL XVIII a) commences with the representation of a 
Mangala-kalala which is followed by the figures of three groups of two female 
musicians, dancers and singers, the eight Mon&te or anspioons objecb, jhe 
fourteen dreams (PL XVIIIb) including a conventonal 
wings, ears standing like horns, and the grotesque pictoe 
celestial car or vimana, the sleeping mother of a - 
ruler of the locality with sages and councillors, the 

panoramic view of the main bazaar with various s/hops on its sides, the temple ot 

15 
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Siva (PL XIX b), an octagonal platform marked 4tafr with guards, a grandee 
sitting and addressing somebody standing in front, a goat, a temple of Balakji- 
sfa^a with two priests and several worshippers male and female, a mansion or 
Juwdi marked 3ffeW$ ^3I> some seths seated in rows, a goldsmith, a Musalman 
dyer as shown by his dress and cut of moustaches, the temple of 'Jalaradharaji' 
with a well-dressed dandy-like monk of the Natha sect sitting inside a temple 
and having two disciples with a noteworthy topi on the head, a Krishna temple 
with worshippers with an unusual label of Gawgasyama and several worshippers, 
shopkeepers, some with scales, seths, several banids or merchants, a water-carrier 
(PL XXa), an upasra or Jaina monastery, bulls and goats, a woman shopkeeper 
with scales in hand, temples labelled as '^^^ft^T three of which are Hindu 
(two of Krishna and one of Siva) and one of Mahavira (marked Qgtffc^t) with 
their respective worshippers, a temple of Krishna called Ko^javihara and a 
Siva temple called Acfaalanatha, both with standing worshippers, male as well 
as female, men sitting in their shops on both sides and a Siva shrine with a 
tingam in jalahari on the proper right side. These Brahmanical temples figuring 
in a Jaina letter would show how tolerant the people had become especially 
when the Brahmanas had so much prejudice against the Jainas: 



The fantastic coloured costumes of the ladies (PL XXb) and the head- 
dresses of the various kinds worn by men, the gaudy dress of the 'Maharaja' or 
4 Sripujya/ the neatly dressed or combed hair of the white-robed monks and the 
nuns and the variegated dress and ornaments of the ladies glistening to them are 
all noteworthy and indicative of the taste of the people of those days. 

, The praises of the Jinas given in the letter are all customary. The 
description of Gujarat would show the prosperous condition of the inhabitants* 
The mention of justice administered by Englishmen and of their diplomacy 

afrfesr wi 



is indeed interesting. The praise the epistle bestows on the inviters is written 
in the usual hyperbolic way of the Kavyas. Similarly the praise of the country 
of Marudhara or Marwad 
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is indeed patriotic. After this' the text praises the ruler of Marudhara or Manwad* 
namely Manasi^gfaa 



and the princes in general as well as the ministers. Thereafter the citadel, 
namely Jodhpur, is described in glowing terms, the dress and ornaments of the 
citizens, the various confectionaries, the forts, the gardens, the wells, etc. 
As it is rather a modern document there is no need of detailing these 
descriptions. Besides, they are hyperbolical The year when the letter was 
issued is given as Samvat 1892 after which the humour of Gujarat is given in 
a very amusing way purporting to divert the mind of the preceptor from Gujarat 
spSCC \ ^ W- 1 *ftft* %t being the burden of these descriptive verses. Setarava 
where the preceptor was born is extolled, his mother 315^1 and father 
.are also praised. Then the request terminates with 



, 



The letter closes with the names of monks. It is dated ^ 

^ "3^? fo*ft' The name of the writer 3&^<l3ft*lfl and of 

.some other persons are also written in- . a different hand. Perhaps they are 

signatures. 

This document supplies a good specimen of the local MarwMi dialect* 
the orthography as well as the orthoepy of the Jodhpur people. | 

After the end of the main epistle comes a requesHrom a dignitary of 
Surat port which gives the date as ^ *ft *T Bf^? % [Then again we have 
a solicitation or teft to the same purport *m W&tm fi M lyrt^. The 
phrase <J ^rR^ shows that the word qsirtfo used for inviting elders to come might 
be derived from qg vxfa-or m or qfe mfiS. Out of respect one would say ^irfeE 
<please come) which really means mw$t& or stR<i e., please put your feet on). 



After this comes the pathetic appeal of the writer saying that he cannot 
walk and therefore begs of the guru to come. The epistle ends with the Jaina 
prayer ^sgHRFWBT etc. given above. 

XVIII. The Jodhpur Vijmiptipatra dated Vikrama Sawvat 1897 

This scroll (Pis. XXIV-XXV) is now in the collection of Sir V. T. 
Krishnamachari, the Dewan of Baroda. It was issued in the Vibama year 
1897 from Yodhaoagara, i e, Jodhpur the capital of Marudesa of Marwad and 
addressed to Vijayadevendra^n", one of. the preceptors of the Tapagachchha* 
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community who was then residing in Bhavanagar the chief town of the homo- 
nymous State. The preceding letter was also sent from Jodh pur some five 
years earlier and was addressed to the same acharya Vijayadevendra-sun when 
he was stationed at Surat Both these scrolls are more or less similar to- 
each- other, the main difference being that in place of Surat we have Bhava- 
nagar in the later scroll In size too they are practically identical, the present 
one measuring 36' l" long and lli" wide. The illustrations are more fantastic 
but less skilful than those of the former one. The order in which the auspicious 
objects and the dreams are represented is not identical. The lion though equally 
grotesque has a green body in the present scroll whereas in the former one it is 
yellow. Both are winged and have the head of an elephant with raised trunk. 
Such figures cannot help us from thinking of the story of the four blind men 
who had touched different parts of an elephant and could not see the animal 
They described it in accordance with the idea they formed after touching 
different parts of its body. The story of tedhi-khir is also similar. This 
is told regarding a blind mans description oikhlr or rice boiled in milk. To 
describe the rupa or form becomes amusing in cases where the actual vision or 
sight is absent. In the illustrations of the present scroll the topiwalas on horse- 
back are also introduced as controllers of the processions and look odd on 
account of their stunted sizes. There are some other minor differences also. For 
instance, in the case of casting a horoscope, the ruler, the father of the 
]ina and the rishis are shown differently. The dress and decorations of the 
processionists, male and female, are too gaudy in the present letter. The 
way the beards are trimmed is very amusing. The mahouts, as is often the case, 
are all Musalmans. 

As to the text, there is not much which may be called remarkable or 
noteworthy. The dialectic peculiarities are more marked heire than in the forego- 
ing scroll The description of the ruler and of the princes is omitted in the 
present epistle. The signatories and the writers are different. The address of 
the invitee is given on the back of the top of the present letter but is left out in 
the former one. Both the letters are useful for linguistic studies. 

XIX. An undated scroll from Vinjheva 

This scroll is 9 f 6" long and 10" wide. The initial portion of it which 
must have contained illustrations is torn off, and like Brahmanical writings it 
starts jmth U V> II S'rt-Ganesaya namah, after which the customary verse ^^cf 
srffrpfsf JCtffi35t comes. As is the case with other scrolls, the border on each side 
has a conventional creeper with flowers, and the text is , partly written in three 
diagrams and the rest. in running lines. It is also addressed to a Sripujya, th 
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addressee being Vijayadharma-sSri of the Tapagachchha community who was- 
born of Pafomadevi at Rupanagara. He was residing at Srinagara for his 
chaumasa when the letter was sent to him. The customary Mangalamalika, $s& 
^OT etc., is given at the end with the general encomium of a guru following the 
list of signatures or inviters from Vinjheva-nagara from which place the 
invitation was sent. Several other monks are also mentioned in it. The writer 
calls himself q. ^^fFTC 3pcrtt as shown in the. last line. The several epithets of 
the acharya showing him to be an overpowering disputant or controversialist 
are highly amusing. They are 



etc. all indicative of his great learning and 
polemical abilities by which he could easily defeat his opponents. The 
verses in his praise are full of devotion. They are written in Hindi as well as 
in Sanskrit. The verses in Hindi are like the following: 



and the verses in Sanskrit are like 



XX. A scroll from Saujhat, dated Vikrama Sawvat 1903 

The Praz>arto&a-mwm-Kantivijaya has got another Vijndptipaifu which 
was issued from Saujhat in the Vikrama year 1903. It measures about 
6' 9" long and 9" wide. There are no figures of the Dreams or of the 
Manilas in it. Perhaps they are torn off. The | remaining illustrations show a 
smaU procession, a Jaina preceptor, evidently a Snpujya, performing Katha with 
the 'Sthapana' in front, one Jaina monk preaching to two well-clad seated 
dandies having a lad in front and another monk giving his sermon to 
six well-clad ladies, wearing various ornaments, one of whom has her lace nait- 
veiled. Two youths are standing in their front and five males playing music 
are shown below them. The representations are full of v lg our and are realistic 
The eyes are prominent and noses aquiline and the dress is gaudy such as we 
often see in fee case of rich Marwadi ladies. The letter is addressed to Mum- 
Udayasagara-sziri at Saujhat. 

XXI. The Chhawi Viiwaptipatra dated Vikrama Samvat 1912 
This epistle belongs to the collection of Upadhyaya Dhlravijaya which is 
a & ^^ 



prese 
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Sangkaoi Sojat in Marwadto the Tapagachchha teacher 
at Divabandar(Port Diu) in the Vikrama year 1912. It is 25' .4" long and 12' 
broad and is written on thick brown -paper, which is mounted on gauze-cloth. 
Out of the whole length a space of some 14' 7' 7 , or a little more than half of the 
scroll, is covered by pictures. After the conventional auspicious Kalasa, three 
sets of female musicians are represented under a sort of canopy. Music (e*ffcT) 
consists of three constituents, namely, playing on instruments, dancing, and 
singing, as 'shown in these pictures. Thereafter the eight Mangalas or auspicious 
objects and fourteen Svapnas are shown and then the main bazaar of Sojat is 
represented Thereafter comes a procession with elephant-riders/ horsemen, 
musicians and ladies. The costume of both males and females 
is MarwadL After this we see the teacher expounding the Jaina- 
sdstras to his disciples in front of the Sthapand. The guru, who from his costly 
golden zari dress seems to be a Srlpujya, sits on a seat with four legs. Sripujyas 
do not care much for restrictions imposed upon the Jaina nuns and the acharyas. 
Their dress is white but it is decorated with zari. The other dchdryas put on 
simple yellow robes. The ^WWRtq" or SSpJU represents his own gum before 
whom he delivers his sermons jysfsfrf 3^ 33W, i. e., this ^EIFRI is placed 
in the absence of a guru. This arrangement must be treated as a symbol of 
humility and devotion. The teacher remembers his own preceptor and does 
not think highly of himself. As to the body of the text we find the five main 
Tlrthankaras praised first, namely, (1) Adinatha or Adi^vara (the first Tirthaiikara), 
<2) S'antinatha (the 16th Tirthahkara), (3) Neminatha (the 22nd Ttrthankara), 
<4) Parsvanatha (the 23rd 'TlrthaAkam), and (5) Mahavlra (the 24th Urthankara). 
These five Tirthankaras are to bethought of at every important undertaking* 
Then five Parameshthins or great personages are to be remembered. These are 
Arhats, Siddha$> Acharyas, Upadhyayas and Munis or Sadhus. The five 
Salutations constitute the following Nantakkdra (-namaskdra) mantra^ which 
every Jaina is expected to know and repeat: 



1. 
2. 

3. 

^ 

5, 
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In. Sanskrit this 7441(^9 is expressed as 

^ 
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rand also in the stanza 



After the praise of the five main Tirthankaras in Sanskrit and in Marwadi and a 
somewhat humourous description of Gurjara-desa in which Soratha is included* 
the writer praises the one hundred and eight gunas of the guru. This is rather 
a technical description, each numerical number mentioning a certain characteri- 
stic quality, for instance, in number five, the gum is praised for his five great vows 
and in number nine, for the nine kinds of brahmxcharya (celibacy)* and so on. 
After the salutations to the guru, i. e., the addressee Vijayajmendra-sflrt&ara 
.at whose orders the chief of the Safigha is sending the letter under notice and 
the mention of the good deeds done like Chattam 1 , Atthatnd? etc. etc., request 
is made to the preceptor to spend the next rainy season at Sojal The name o 
ihe guru-ol this dchatya is also given as S'antiga^esvara. 

This letter was issued when Raja Bhimasungha was ruling over 
.Marwad. 

The ghazl in the invitation was composed by Padmavijaya who was 
probably the disciple of Khushalavijaya who was a Parinyasa, I e., had the 
title of Pandit. (Pandita~pada-ny&sa). The names of the Upadhyaya Saubha- 
^yavijaya'and other Jaina monks/ Nayakavijaya, Ramavijaya etc., are given 
at the end. 

TheVijnapiipqtra.is interesting for the technical significance of the 
numerical figures used in the description of a guru. 

XXII-XXIO Two undated scrolls 3 

The said collection of M^m-Jasvijaya contains two other letters which 
neither bear any date nor have any pictures but on account of their style 
miht be relegated to about the 18th century. One of them is a Vijnapti of 
Amarachandra-^m from Devapatana or Prabhasapatana or Sommatim- 
patma to M^-Vijayasimha residing at Patan in North Gujarat, who wasjthe 

L Fasts of two days with a fast of the first and the third day. 
2. Fast of three days including the fast on the previous and the succeeding days. 
3". In some of the above mentioned collections there are several scrolls which aw j 
as Mes'apatiasoT letters of instructions from the preceptors meant for the guidance of 

' ' ' "' ' ' "' " " 
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guru of Vijayaprabha-siin. The other is a solicitation of some laymen of Pata^r 
(N. Gujarat) addressed to Kalya#achandra-stfr/ at Suvar#agiri (Jfaalor) in 
Jodhpur. 

XXIV Vijftaptipatra in the Oriental Institutes Baroda 9 dated 
Vikrama Sam vat 1916. 

This letter (Pis. XXVI-XXVIII) is dated V. S. 1916 and was issued from 
Jeshalmeru, L e., Jaisalmer, the capital town of the State of that name which 
Is one of the largest States in RajptZtana covering an area of 16,062 square miles. 
The rulers of the state belong to the Jadava clan and are considered to be the 
direct descendants of SVl-Krishna. ' The scroll is 29' 8" in length and 9f ;/ in 
width. Though comparatively modern, being only 80 years old, it yet possesses 
considerable interest, for it preserves the continuity of the custom and contains* 
well-drawn pictures, some of which are not found in the other scrolls which I 
have been able to examine. A detailed notice of it may not be out of place 
here. The pictures, which as usual come in the beginning, are also reproduced 
to illustrate the remarks. It is noteworthy that while the majority of the 
scrolls which I have come across belong to the Tapagachchha community 
of the Svetambaras, this letter pertains to the Kharataragachdhha and to 
the senior (or Brihat-Kharatara ) branch of it. Owing to dissensions 
the Jaina community became divided into numberless sects such as the 
Pusam/yagachchha, the Kharataragachchha, the Anchalagachchha, the 
Sardhapunainlyagachchha, the Agamikagachchha and the Tapagachchha. 
The last named, viz., Tapagachchha . is the most important sect of the S 
baras. It has twelve Sripujyas, the chief df whom has his seat in Jaipur. 

The scroll under notice is very elaborate and detailed in the case of 
its pictures. First of all (PL XXVI a) we see a flower vase, we then see four 
representations showing a bed guarded by divine beings. The belief current 
amongst the Jainas is that a Tirthankara goes to take rest after delivering his 
sermon or upadesa when he feels tired. He goes to Devachchhanda and his chief 
Ganadham takes up his work instead. He lies down on a bed which the gods 
protect standing on each of its two sides. The fourth picture represents a bed of 
the mother of the Jina lying, with three ladies in attendance. Possibly the next 
picture below shows the Jina's father and the king of the country where: 
he is to take his birth. Three ministers, chowrie-bearers, a worcMa/~holder 
and lady-guards are also shown. The Marwad! dress would indicate that 
the epistle originated . in Marwad. We see three pictures at the top for there 
are three chief .Dwdbltas according to Jaina mythology, The Brihatsangrahanl 
mentions twelve such lokas. The fourth bed might possibly" be meant for 
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the mother of Jkamukti-s^n'the addressee of the letter. Because he was not a 
Tlrthankara he must have hailed from the Devdoba. Possibly he had fallen from 
the Devaloka or was %r^cf. After these four Illustrations (PL XXVI b) the 
fourteen dreams are represented. As usual they are l (1) (elephant), 

(2) .f* (bull), (3) ft* (lion), (4) a$ft. (5) ^qw^g^ ? (pair of garlands of 
the Mandara flowers), (6) ^PTft (the moon with the emblem of a deer) 
(7) ^ (the radiant sun represented by a male head), (8) nt (banner), 
(9) f>55sr (pitcher), (10) qfRKNrc (pond of lotuses), (11) ^ti^fWC (milk-ocean), 

(12) ^flWR (balloon of gods probably with Indra, Indram and an apsara) f 

(13) ^TOfe (heap of jewels), and (14) R^~3?p?f (smokeless fire). Sometimes a 
house or RRT is shown to indicate that a Tlrthankara has to go to some Inferior 
world. Here the third figure is of a winged elephant which looks curious. It would 
not mean that the painters had no idea of a lion's figure ! The mother of Mahavira 
saw the lion first and Rishabha's mother the bull/The mothers of other 
Tirthankaras saw dreams in the order given above. The elephant is generally 
shown as white but in this letter it is drawn as black - elephants are black usually. 
After the fourteen dreams the Ashtamangalas or eight auspicious objects (Pis. 
XXVI b ? XXVII a) are represented. As mentioned in the 



(Ahmedabad Prakrit Granthamala No. 9 p. 19, V. S. 1994 edition ), they are: 
(1) *mPT (^pR), (2) flfi^S ( sftercH; or sftf^ ), (3) qf^U*d ( *KIHi5: ), 
(4) ^sglliaF! ( sr^rPT*, i. e., WW^ygS ), (5) st^KPJf (fl^Wff ), (6) ^^51 ( 3*5531; 
(7) 1T53 ( H^gtr ), and (8) 



After these ceremonial or formal pictures the epistle shows Jalsalmer itself 
by representing the main fort KapHapa-d&rga (which is named with the addition 
signifying 'the nature of the stronghold of Jaisdmer. (PL XXVII 



a). Jaiselmer is termed te*fc in the scroll. The fort has eight Jalna temples in 
one of which a very valuable collection of Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts 
Is carefully preserved. This collection is now fully catalogued and the 
catalogue is published in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series (No. 21). This 
temple, the repository of these manuscripts, was consecrated in V, S.. 1497 by 
JtaaUiadra-ftZri of Kharataragachchha who deposited his own collection of 
books in this very sanctuary. Below, an idea or bhava, as shown by the label, 
of the chief fort of Jaiselmer, the main wings of the army, the elephants, the 
cavalry, the Infantry, etc. is given. Then the palace, the flagstaff, large scales 
for tuladana or weighing in gold, silver etc. and officials in their rooms are 
shown. Then the royal seat or gadi is represented. Thereafter the neatly kept 
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main road is shown with houses whose inmates are looking from the windows 
(PL XXVII b). Then the business people chiefly lalaris or dyers with the coloured 
cloths, in great favour with Marwadi ladies, are shown. Then comes the pravesa- 
dvara or the main gate (PI. XXVIII a), followed by the processions of welcome, 
with elephants, horses, Indradhvaja, soldiers, preceptors, monks (Sadhu$) } nuns 
(Sadhvls) of the Svetambara sect, palanquins, men and women, then the principal 
preceptor (PI. XXVIII b) and thereafter some important houses. After these 
illustrations which occupy 21' 10" or about two thirds of the whole scroll, 
the letter proper commences. The Vijnaptts give description of 108 gunas or 
good qualities of the Jaina monks but the letter under notice mentions only 27. 
They are grouped under samyamas or ways for the control of the mind, the 
body and the speech. The Yati-gunas } (the chief characteristics of a true monk), 
the samitis or ways of arresting the inflow of Karma, the Guptis, i. e., the rules 
for the controlling of mind, speech and body and Kshanti are included in these 
gunas* This epistle gives the details of all the main .characteristics of the Jaina 
Sadhtis. Ordinarily they are one hundred and eight gunas as stated in several 
places. 

The invitation was sent on Wednesday the thirteenth tithi of the bright 
lialf of Chaitra of the Vikrama Year 1916 when Mukti-siln, the exalted Jaina 
divine to whom this epistle is addressed, was residing at Vanaraspura. 

The signatures of the chief inviters are next given and the Vijnapti 
terminates with them. 

Concluding remarks 

These Vijnaptipatras were mostly sent by the Svetambara, or rather the 
members of the Srlpujya sect as we have seen above. The latest of these epistles 
Is dated Vikrama Samvat 1916 and is only eightly-two years old. It is not 
impossible that the custom of sending elaborate Vijnaptipatras might have 
continued a few years longer. But it seems to have been discontinued now* 
At present a simple but respectful letter on a country paper with saffron 
water sprinkled and the sacred wa^/Hhread wrapped over is considered 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The foregoing account of the various epistles or Vijnaptipatras which I 
have been able to examine so far goes to demonstrate the soundness of the hypo- 
thesis propounded at the commencement of this Memoir. As is clear from 
these specimens the Vijnaptipatras are, apart from the material they furnish for 
ihe study of local history or of the ethnography of the tracts from which 
they came, a storehouse of important material for the linguistic study of the 
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-dialects in which they are written. To discuss these points would mean a 
voluminous work and I have considered it sufficient to place these specimens 
'before scholars with the hope that they might take them up for their detailed 
investigation. ' That many such scrolls must be lying unexamined in bhandaras 
and private collections goes without saying. The present work is meant to 
create an interest in such documents so that further light might be shed on the 
various branches of the tree of knowledge of Indian history which stands in 
.need of careful nurture. If such interest is aroused the present writer will feel 
amply rewarded. 



APPENDIX 
Some old Indian letters 

It is not only the Vijnaptipatms that are interesting from a cultural,, 
historical and ethnological point of view, but other old Indian letters are also 
helpful for such study. In view of this fact it will be permissible here to notice 
a few of them to form an idea of their value. 

It is to be regretted that no original letter written in the early Brahmi 
script is available to us. The old epistles mentioned below are not really com- 
munications from one person to another, but they have been written obviously 
by the authors of the works in which they are found and can well be taken as- 
samples of ancient Sanskritic letters. Therefore we have to depend on litera- 
ture or tradition preserved in books for forming an idea of the way letters- 
were written in ancient India. 

The Lekhapaddhati, an interesting compilation of documents and letters, 
prepared about the close of the fifteenth century after Christ at Pa-ban in North 
Gujarat, gives us specimens of letters of different ages. The machiavellian 
letter attributed to Chanakya, the astute Brahmana minister of Chandragupta, the 
Maurya Emperor of India, and found in the Mudrarakshasa of Vi^akhadatta who 
lived about the fifth century after Christ may be noticed first That the play- 
wright attributes it to him does not mean that it was actually written by 
Chanakya or is the earliest letter known. 






It may be rendered as follows : 

'Hail ! A certain person from a certain place begs to state to a certain: 
high personage m a certain place as under. By ridding himself of the- 
correspondents enemy, the truthful one has proved his truthful character. 
True to his pledge he has next ( lit. now ) to gratify the friends of the correspon- 
dent that have from the first entered into an alliance with them, by granting to 
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them the stipulated reward of the alliance. Won over to that extent, they 
render real service to the pledger by destroying his enemy where they are 
serving. Of them some-want the elephants of the enemy and his treasure. 
Others want land. The truthful one is not a man to forget, however, the 
correspondent reminds him of it. He further acknowledges the receipt of the 
three ornaments sent to him by the noble one. The addressee will be pleased 
to accept the trifling present that the correspondent sends as a ceremonial 
accompaniment to the letter. The trusted carrier Siddhfirthaka will supply the 
clue orally. r 

Another old letter is attributed to Tishyarakshita, the dissolute young 
woman whom Asoka the great married in his old age. When her advances 
were repulsed by her step-son Kunola, she contrived to have his eyes put out 
from revenge. This she effected through the letter she got cleverly drafted 
and sealed with the Sign-Manual, secured in the absence of her doting husband, 
the Emperor. The letter was addressed to the governor of TaxUa who was 
deceived by the wording of the document and did what the unscrupulous queen 
wanted him to do. Kshemendra, a famous Sanskrit writer of the 7th century 
after Christ, alludes to the legend of the unfortunate prince and his lascivious 
step-mother. The text of the letter as given by him is quoted below together 
with a free rendering in English. 

Text 



rre^ 



Translation 

"Hail ! From the famous town of-Pafaliputra, the illustrious king Asioka, 
the valorous lion of the Maurya family, the lotus among the flower-bouquet of 
his friends, who has destroyed the great lustre of his foes, and before whose 
bejewelled footstool countless tributaries bow down, thus directs the illustrious. 
Kuwjarakarna, the Governor of Taxila. 

This shameless son of mine, who has lost his character through associating 
with the wicked, this polluted enemy in the garb of a son, hostile to learning, 
whose lotus-like eyes have turned into lust-filled poison vessels, whose temerity 
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(springing from his beauty and the ebullience of youth) is commensurate with his 
lasciviousness, this ravisher of his mothers, should have his jewel-eyes put out; 
and is to be sent into banishment stark naked. 

This is the aim of this our communication !" 

Another specimen which may be reproduced is Pushyaraitra^s letter to 
his son Agnimitra as found in the Malamkagnimitra of Kalidasa. It runs as 
follows : 

Text 
^WfeM TOfl^&r^ 3?ffI3^POT&fW CTCratlfoEr/ 

[kfaf !%i^we<3 *fts5T ^i^^r^ir^f^^ "^ ^i^3^5Tcr^R|^ sT^jfesf ^crr^rr^r 



: i 



cT?T: "KR 



n 
Translation 

"Hail ! from the sacrificial quarters Pushyamitra the commander of armies 
<thus) directs his son Agnimitra of long life residing at Vidisa, after embracing 
him with affection. Let this be known. The free horse which was let loose by 
me after having been initiated into the Rajasuya sacrifice and having Vasumitra 
with one hundred princes as its protector and which was to be brought back 
after one year was captured while roaming on the southern banks of the Indus, 
by the cavalry of the Yavanas. Then hard fighting took place between the two 
hosts. Thereafter that great horse of mine, when it was being forcibly led away, 
was brought back by Vasumitra, the wielder of the bow, after vanquishing the 
foes. So I, whose horse has been won back by his grandson, shall perform the 
.sacrifice as did Sagara whose horse was rescued by his grandson Awsumat. 
iherefore you should come immediately with a calm mind together with the 
ladies (daughters-in-law) to take part in the sacrifice." 

It would be interesting to collect such old letters and place them before 
scholars with comments. But that would be outside the scope of this Memoir. 
I shoi^dhke^to notice here one more letter in spite of its being extraneous to 
the subject of the Memoir. This letter purports to be an agreement between a 
slave girl and her.purchaser and shows the wretched life the slaves had to live 
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during the thirteenth century of the Christian era in a country like Gujarat 
which is so well known for the noble doctrines of Ahiinsa. The letter is copied 
from the Lekhapaddhati and is dated in the Vikrama year 1288 ( = 1231 A. D. ). 
Other documents of this kind are also given in that compilation. It runs:- 

Letter about the purchase of a slave girl 






t II 
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i 
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It may be thus translated:- 

"The method of writing bonds of slave girls. 

In the Vikrama year 1288, on the 15th day of the bright fortnight of 
Vaisakha, Thursday, here this day, the deed of the sale of a slave girl is draxvn 
as was done formerly in the days of the previous kings. In the attack made on 
foreign states, the slave girl Panutf by name, who is of fair complexion and 
sixteen years' of age, was bought by the illustrious ^a-Pratapasimha She was 
sold at a public place, putting grass on her head, (lit. makmg her stand at the 
crossing of four roads) with the knowledge of the public (lit. five prmcipal 

citizens). 

The slave girl Panut! by name has been purchased with the knowledge 

this slatgtT laid perform faithfaUy all the duties in the house of the dealer 
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such as breaking- or pounding of corn, besmearing and sweeping the house,. 
fetching fuel, carrying water, ( removing ) urine and excrement etc., the milching, 
of she-buffaloes, cows, she-goats, churning of curds as well as the taking of butter- 
milk to the fields or granary,, bringing of fodder and cutting and weeding grass, 
field work and other domestic duties. When the slave girl is thus engaged, she 
should be freely (i; e. without having to ask) supplied with food, clothes, etc., 
according to the means (of the employer), and in accordance with the time, the 
locality aiid the work. When the slave girl is working in the house, should her 
father, brother or husband claiming ownership cause obstruction in the work, 
then the dealer after beating her severely with fetters on, will again engage her 
in all the work written in the bond. If the slave girl while beaten commits 
suicide by falling into a well or otherwise she will die after having become a 
female ass, or a bitch, or a female scavenger. The dealer will have only a 
bath in the Ganges and get himself absolved thereby. To see his bond 
carried out and to protect it, there are witnesses, the residents of the city and 
the guardians. There are the evidences given in their own hands by the good 
J?awa-Pratapasimha and of his four court officers of specified names. This 
bond has been written at the request of both the parties by ParathHlayataka. 
and should be accepted as binding even if it is defective in letters, i.e., has less 
or more letters than needed". 
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Bhanuchandra Upadhy&ya, a Jaina teacher, 20 

Bhaxata-khanda, a country, 49 

Bhasa, a- metre, 53, 54 

Bhatgaon, old capital of Nepal, 22 

Bhavanas, twenty-five kinds of, 29, 35 

Bhavnagar, a town, 44, 45, 60 
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British Flag, 42,43 
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Chamber's Encyclopaedia, a work, 42fn, 
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gate, 51 

Cliattam, a fast, 63 
Chanakya, a minister, 68 
Chandragupta, an Emperor, 68 
Characteristics of religions, 3 
Chariot of the S'ilanga of the eighteen thousand 

kinds, 28 

Chaturoidha-sahgha, four-fold Jain commu- 
nity, 4, 5 
Chaumasa, period of four months or the rainy 

season, 6, 12, 17, 46, 50, 56, 57 
Chetoduta, a work, 7, 8 
Chfaani, a village, 61 
Chhipa-wada, a locality, 53 
Chintamani Pars'va(natha), image of, 28 
Chitor, fortress of, 22, 22fn. . . 

curse of, 22 

Chitm-k&vya, a class of composition, 47, 48 
Christ, birth of, 3 

resurrection of, 3 



Christmas week, 3 

Cross of St. Andrews, 42, 42fn. 

Dabhoi, a town, 49 

Dada Saheb Ladhana, 54 

Damali, a requisite of Dharma, 1 

Damaji Rao Gaekwad, a ruler of Baroda, 7 

Das/akalpavyavahara, twenty-six kinds of, 29 

Delhi, a capital, 22, 30 

Devachchhanda, a heaven, 64 

Devakus'ala, a Jaina pan&ita, 45 

Devaloka, a heaven, 64,. 65 

Devanagart, a script, 5, 23, 56 . 

Devapatana, a tirtha, 28, 63 

Devapattana, 5. a. Pmbh&sap&taua, 8fn, 

Devas, a town, 46, 47 

Devasundara-sun", a monk, 6 

Dhal, a metre, 53 

Dharma, ten requisites of, 1 

Dharma, twofold, 28, 32 

Dharmanatha, a Jina, 56 

DMh, a requisite of Dharma, I 

Dhiravijaya, a monk, 61 

Dhntih (fortitude), a requisite of Dharma, I 

Digambara, a Sect, 2, 5 

Divabandar, s. a. Port Diu, 62 

Dipavali, a festival, 3 

Dipotsava, s. a, Dip&vali, 44 

Dipavijaya, a poet, 53, 56 

Diu, a port, 7, 8, 43, 62 

Divali, s. a. Dlpwali, 44 

Doha,aw^f<2, 53 

Dreams, fourteen kinds of, 14, 49, 57, 62, 65 

Dunbar, an author, 42fn, 

Dvipabandar, s. a. Port Diu. 8 
.. Easter week, a festival, 3 

Eight madas, 28, 32 

r Eight mandates (Ashtwna-hgalas), 14, 45, 46, 
48, 50, 57,62, 65 

Eighteen thousand S'il&ngas, 28, 33 

'Ekfr-asamjarna, 28, 32 

Eleven #ngtfs, 28, 33 

Elora, a locality, 7 

England, a country 42, 42 fn. 
Encyclopaedia of Religion & Ethics,, a wwk, 4fn. 

English Factory at Surat, 42 

Englishman, praise of, 58 
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Farsat Khan, a- chowri^bearer, 21 

Fifteen kinds of Paramadhamikas, 28, 33 

First British Expedition to India, 42 

First. Union Flag, 42fn. . 

Five Mali&vratas, -28, 32 

Four Kash&yas, 28, 32 

Fourteen dreams, 49, 57, 62, 65 

Fourteen Vidy&s, 28, 30 

Fourteen kinds of Jivas, 28, 32 

Gaekwad's Oriental Series, 65 

Gajapada, a locality, 44, 

Ganadhara, a chief disciple, 53, 64 

Gandhara, a port, 56 

Gandhi, Pandita Lalchand, 53 fn. 

GangasVama, a god,. 58 

Ganges, a river, 29, 72 
Garuda, a divine bird, 29 

Gautama, a sage, 28, 29 

Ghanaughapura, s. a. Ghogh&, 44 

Ghanaugha-sundara-bandira, s. a. Ghogha, 44 

GHazl, a kind of verse, 53, 56, 63 

Ghogha, a port, 17, 44 

Girnar, a mountain, 44, 49 

Gowga, a palanquin, 51 

Gopaldas, <J mow, 54 

Govindrao Gaekwad, a chief, 51 

Gujarat, a country, 3, 6, 18, 20,45, 46, 49, 55, 
58,59,63,64,68,71 

Guide to Elephant, a work, 16fn. 

Gumanidevi, a woman, 49 

Guman Sali, 54 
,-Guptis, 41 
" Gurjara-des'a, s. a. Gujar&t, 63 

Guru, 6,14,30,40,44,47, 50, 53, 54, 57, 
: 59,61,62,63 

Guru-gunas, thirty-six times thirty-six qualities 
of, 29, 39 

Harasavijaya, a monk, 19, 55 

Harachandra, a man, 49 

Harisagara Daphtari, a writer, 61 

Harsha, a ruler, 13 

Harshacharita, a work, 13, 13 fn. 

Hemachandra, a man, 55 

Hemaraja, a man, 48 

Hiravi jaya-sur*, a preceptor* 20, 29, 44, 56 

History of Fine Arts in India & Ceylon, a 
work, 21 



History of India from the'- earliest -Times* & 

work, 42 fa. 
Holi, a fesf wal, 3.... 
Id, a festival, 3 * 

India, a country, 42 
Indian Art and Letters* a Journal, 18 
Indian Historical Quarterly, 20 
Indian Pictorial Art as Developed in Boofc 

Illustrations, a work, 19 fn., 50 
lodra, a god, 18, 65 

Indradhvaja, a celestial banner, 14, 15, 66 
Indrani, Indra s wife, 65 
Indriya-nigrahah (control of senses), a requi- 
site of Dharma, 1 
Indudwta, a work, 6, 8 fn. 
Indus, a river 9 70 
Ireland, a country , 42 fn. 
Is'vaxasagara, a teacher,- 50 
Jadava, a clan, 64 
Jagad-guru, a title, 44 
Jahanglr, a Mughal Emperor, 4 5 13, 16, 19, 20, 

21, 23, 24 5 42 
Jahangir's Farmzn, 19 
Jaimal, a R&jput hero, 22 
Jainas, classes of, 2 
Sadhus (monks), 2, 62, 66 
SedfaAs (nuns), 2, 66 

(lay-brothers), 2, 12, 47 
(lay-sisters) 2, 47, 54 
Jainas, organisation of, 2, 3, 5 
Jaina scrolls, different kinds of, 14, 17, 18 
Jainism, 1, 2 
First great vow of, 1 
Second great vow of, 1 
Third great vow of, 1 
Fourth vow of, 2 
Fifth great vow of, 2 
Great vows of, 1 
Main features of, 2 
Jaipur, a town, 64 
Jaisalmer, a town, 64, 65 
Jalandharaji temple, 58 
Jatnbusar, a taluk, 56 
Jasvijaya, a monk, 18, 55, 57, 63 
Jaymal, s. a. Jaimal, 22 
Jeshalmeru, s. a. Jaisalmer 64 
Jhalor, a locality, 64 
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Jmabbadra-st ri, a , monk, 65 
Jinachandra (simha), a monk, 48 
Jlnamtikti-sun, a monk, 65 
Jinaprabha-sun, a monk, 33 
Jinavijayamuni, a scholar, 6 fn., 8 fn* 
Jinendra-sun, a teacher, 57 
Jtrapalli, a locality, 44 
Jiravata, s. a. Jir&palli, 44 
Jlrnadurga, s. a. Jun&gadJi, 44 
Jtvas, fourteen kinds of, 28, 33 
Juanabhaufara at Sinor, 56 

at Chham, 61 
Jfiata-dharaias, nineteen kinds, of, 29, 34 
Jodhapura, a town, 50 
Jodbpur, s. a. above, 7, 48, 49, 50, 52, 57, 

59, 60 

Jfinagadh, a town, 44 
Juna Sarkarwada, a locality, 5 1 
K&damban, a work, 20 
KalsLS for men, seventy-two kinds of, 31 
Kal&s for women, sixty-four kinds of, 30, 31, 32 
Kal&s of the moon, sixteen, 30 
Kalidasa, a poet, 6, 7, 8, 70 
Kali-ksla, s. a. Kaliyuga, 29 

Kali-yuga, a cycle of years, 28 
Kalpa-sntra, a work, 65 fn. 
Kalyanachandra-siin, a monk, 64 
Kamala-bandha^a mode of writing Sanskrit 

verses, 45 

K&masntra, a work, 30,31 
Kandor& (loin cloth), a distinguishing feature 
of S f *vet%&bara images, 2 

Kantivijaya (Pravartaka Muni), a monk, 46, 50, 

57 

Kapika, s. a. K&vi, 56 

Kapilapa-cfw rga, a fort, 65 

Karna, an epic Hero, 29 

Kashayas, four kinds of, 28, 32 

Kathias, thirteen 28, 33 

Kathiawad, a province, 6, 8, 20, 20 fn, 49 

Kavi, a milage, 56 

Kavirvja* a title, 53 

Kayas, six kinds of, 28, 32 

Ke$* a-lwha, a Jaina custom* 52 

ffiafea-bandha, a mode of writing, verses, 47 

Khambat, a port, 8 fn., 48 



Khambayat Bandar, s. a. Port Cambay, 48 

Khan&a-k&vya, a composition* 6 

Kharataragachchha, a community, 64, 65 

Khurram, s, a. Shs,h Jah&n, 21, 23 

Khushalavijaya, a monk, 63 

Krishna, a god, 51, 58 

Kshama,, (forgiveness), a requisite of Dharma, 1 

Ksham&pana,, s. a. Vijnaptibatra, 3, 48, 57 

Kshemendra, a writer, 69 

Kubera, the god of wealth, 6, 7 

Kunala, a prince, 69 

Kunjarakarna, a governor, 69 

Kunjavihara temple, 58 

Kurangaka^ a courier, 13 

Labhavijaya, a writer, 46 

Lakshmt, a goddess, 43, 45, 65 

Launka-gachchha-ka-upasra, a monastery, 53 

Lekhapaddhati, a work, 68, 71 

Letter regarding sale of a slave girl, 71, 

72 

I, 2, 3, 43, 46, 49, 
56, 58, 62, 65 



Mahavira, a Tirthankara, 



Mahavratas, five, 28, 32 

Mahendra, a god, IS 

Mains,, a palanquin, 51, 52 

M&lavik&gnimitra, a drama, 70 

Malhara, a governor , 7 

Maloji, s. a. Malh&ra, 7 

Manakus'ala, a pa^ita, 45 

Manasingha, a chief, 59 

Mandvi, a pavilion, 7, 51 

Ma-hgala-kalas a, a symbol, 14, 16, 18, 43, 44 S 

50, 57 

Mattgala-malika, an auspicious garland, 49, 

50, 61 

Manu, a law-giver, I 
Manu, s. a. Manusmnti, 4 
Maratha pag&i, 43 
Marudes'a, s. a. Marwad, 50, 59 
Marudharades'a, s. a. idafwad, 55, 58, 59 
Marwad, a country, 54, 58, 59, 62, 63, 64 
Marwadi, a script, 5, 19, 55 
Marwadi, a language, 46, 49, 59 
Maurya, a dynasty, 69 
Meghaduta, a work, 6,7,8 
Meghadutasam(tsyB,lekha, a work, 7 
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Meghavijaya, an. author, - 8. - ; ; 

Mehta N. C, an author, . 18, 21fn, 24^ 

Mehta-Pol, a gate, 53 

Memoirs of JaMngir, a work, 21 

Meru, a mountain, 29 

Mewar, <z country, 22, 30, 57 

Mirza Jadalla, portrait of, 21 

Mohinis, thirty kinds of, 29 

Monier-Williams, a lexicographer, 31 

Mount Abu, a mountain, 7, 44 

Mudr&r&kshasa, a drama, 68 

Mughal-Rajput Style of Painting, 42 

Muj jharatavijaya, a writer, 55 

Mukti- sun, s, a. Jinamukti-suri 66 

Muni-Suvrata, # Tirthafikara, 56 

Narakis, 18 

Narsidas, ^ man, 54 

Natha, a sec*, , .54, 58 : 

Navakk&ra, a Jaina prayer, 62 . ; 

Navakhanda-ParsVanatha, a sanctuary, 44 

Nayakavijaya, ^ monk, 63 ; 

Nayavijaya, a monk, 44, 45 

Neminatha, ^ Tirthafikara, 45, .62 

Nepal, a stota, 22 

New Year's day, 3 

Nine kinds of Vadas of Brahmacharya, 28, 33 

Nineteen J fiat a-Dharmas, 29,34 . . .. ; 

Nirvana, 2 

Omens of good luck, 15 

Oriental Institute, Baroda, 53 fn., 64 

One hundred and . eight guvas of Pancha-Para- 

meshihins, 41, 66 : 

Padar, border on the left side of a sari 51 . 
Padma-bandha, a mode of wr iting verses, 46 
Padmaprabha, a Tlrthaukara, 56 
Padmavijaya, a poet, 63 
P&kshika~$u.tra, a work, 33 
Paladi, a village, 48, 55 
Palitana, a town, 20 fn. 
Pamny&sa, a title, 63 
Pafichadevariy a temples, , 58 
Paiicha-Parameshlhim, 41, 62 
Panuti, a slave girl, 71 . 
PapasVutaprasang^s, twenty-nine kinjds of, 29,.36 
Paramadhamikas, fifteen kinds of, 28, 33 :. 
Parathi-jayataka, a writer, 72 . - 

20 



Parishahas, twenty-two kinds- of, 29 S .34 ; .' , 
ParsVanatlia,: a Twthankam, 1, 2, 44, 46, 50 f 

55,62 

Paryushcma*, the main festival of tlie Jainas, , .3 
4, .5, 6, 8, 16, 19, 20, 23, 24, 30, 44, 46, 57 

Pas ch&tt&pa, Hindu way of repentance, 4 

Pataliputra,.o; capital, 69 

Patamadevl, a woman, 61 , 

Patan, a town, 18, 19, 45, 46, 47, 52, 54, 6 J, 64, 

68 . . , ; 

Pa.tt&,a..R&jpvtherp, 21,,, 22 . . . -. ; 

Patrakautmidi, a work, 9. . - , , 

Pinjra-Pol, a locality, 53 

Poona s a town, 12 , -. ; 

Prabhakara-S'ri-Tapagachchha, a Jauui' -com- 
munity, 54 . ; , _.. . . .... , _,/ ; . , 

Prabhasapatana, a town,. .8 fn, ,63: ... : .- ., ' 
Pragvams a, a caste or family^ .55. ; 
Prajn&pan&'-sutra, a work, .. 49 , , : .: 
Pratapasimjia, a chief, 71,. 72 
Praves f adp&ra, main gate, 66 
Premavijayaj a numki 48 
JPrince Sult&n Khurram, portrait of, .23 
Punamlyagachcbba, a Jaina community*' ..64-^ 

Punyavijaya, a tnotik t 18, 19, 26 3 32 : 

Pushyamitra, a king and general, 70 , , . . - 

,, Rajanagara,.s..<j. Ahmedabad, 54, -55- 5,7 

Rajapura, s. a* Ahmedabad, 10 
Rajputana, a province, 3fn,,21, 64 

Rajasthan, s. a. R&jputm&, 3fn., 21 

Raje-talap, a tank 51 

Rakhi, a Hindu festival, ,3 

Ramabai, a woman 9 54 '...- . 

Ramadasa, a chief, 21,: 23, 30 

Ramadasa, a M.araf-ha, saint* 52 

Ramagiri, a mountain* 6 

Ramanikaviiaya, a monk, 55 

Ramavijaya, a monk, 55, 63 

Ramavij^y^, a copyist, 56 

Ranathambhoif, a stronghold, 30 

Ravishankar Rawal, an artist, 45 . - . 

Rawal5,jc?, above 48 " 

pishabha, s. a. Rishabliau&tha, 46, 65 

Pishabhanatha, a Tirthai&ara, 56 

Royal letters, method of stitching of, 13 

Rtipanagara, a pillage,. 61 ,-.".. 
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S'ahalas, twenty-one kinds -of, 29, 34 
S f abdffkalpadfuma,a lexicon, 15, 16 - - 
Sacbadeva* 54 
iSadhu-guvas, twenty-seven qualities of, 29, 35, 

41 

Sagara, a king, 70 

Sagaragachchha, a Jaina community 53, 54 
S'aivatantra, a work, 3 1 
S^ibhadramali&municharitra, a work, 19 fn, 
Salim, s. a. Jah&ngir, 21 
S'alivahana, a master painter, 19, 19 fn, 21, 23 
Saitire of St Patrick, 42 fn. 
Samadhi, twenty places unfit for, 29, 34 
Samartha Ramadasa, s. a. Rantad&sa, 52 
Samvatasarika, the annual Jaina festival, 3 
Samyama, seventeen kinds of, 28, 33 
Samny&sa (renunciation), a stage of life, 2 
Samitis, 41, 66 
Sananda, a village, 48, 55, 56 
Sangha, a community, 4, 5, 6, 12, 14, 17, 23, 

24, 45, 46, 49, 50, 53, 

54, 62, 63, 

Safigmhani-sutra, an old manuscript of, 18, 31 
S'antiganes'vara, a guru, 63 
S'antinatha, a Tirtha-nkara, 62 
Sarasvati, a goddess 28, 29 
Sardhapunamiyagachchha, a Jaina community, 64 
S'atrufijaya, a Ml, 20 fn., 49 
Satyam (truthfulness), a requisite of Dharnia, 1 
Saubhagyavijaya, a monk, 63 
Sfaucham (calmness), a requisite of Dfaarma, 1 
Saujhat, a milage, 61 
Savaiy& t a metre, 53 
Schism in Jainism, 2 
Scotland, a country, 42, 42 fn. 
Senapura, s. a. S'in&r 56 
Setarava, a locality, 59 
Seven Bhayas, 28,32 
Seventeen kinds of Samyama, 28, 33 
Seventeen kinds of worship, 30, 40 
Seventy-two Kal&s, 31 
Sliah Jahan, a Mughal Emperor, 21,22 
ShaikkFarid, 21 

Shivaji Maharaja, 52 L 

Siddha, a doss of Jaina personages, 62 
Sddhachandra-anz, a teacher, 20 



Siddhagunas, thirty-one qualities of, 29, 36 

Siddhant&gamastava, a work, 33 

Siddhapur, a town, 7 

Siddharthaka, a -man, 69 

Sikahasa, a copyist, 23 

Silver eyes, a distinguishing feature of S'veta- 

mbara images, 2 
Sindhu, s. a. Indus, 70 
S'inor, a locality, 48, 56 
Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, 5 1 
Sirohi, a locality, 7, 45, 46 
S'iva, a deity, 58 
Six Kayas 28, 32 
Sixteen Kates, 28, 30 
Sixty-four Kal&s, 30, 31, 32 
Smith, Vincent, Dr., an author, 20, 22 fn. 
Sojat, a town, 62, 63 
Soraanathapatana, a tirtha, 63 
Soratha, a province, 49, 63 
S'ramana-sutra, a work, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38 
S'ridakshavaik&Hkasntram, a work, 33 
S'rinagara, a place, 54, 61 
S'ripattana, s. a. Paton, 47 
S'ripujya, a kind of SVetambara preceptor, 4, 
5, 43,44,47, 49,50, 5 L 52, 53, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 61, 62, 64, 66 
St, Andrew's Cross, 42 fn. 
St George's Cross, 42 fn. 
Statues of Jaimal and Patta, 22 
Sthanakavasi, a Jaina sect, 2 
Sthapana a symbol, 61, 62 
Sthapanacharya, s. a. above, 49, 62 
Studies in Indian Paintings, a work, 21 fn, 24 
S'uddhitattva, a work, 15 
Sugadanga-adhyayana, twenty-three kinds of, 

29, 34 

Sult&n Khurram, a prince, 23 
Sundara- sun", a monk, 6 
Surajamalla, a man, 49, 50 
Surat, a port, 6, 42, 43, 48, 57, 59, 60 
Suryasahasran&ma, a work, 20 
Surw&r, a part of dress, 51, 
Suvarnagiri, s, a. Jhalor, 64 
Suv&sa, a Journal, 53 fn* 
Svapnas, fourteen, 14, 50, 62 
Svarupa, a woman> 59 
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Svastika, a symbol, 23, 43, 45, 49, 51 
S'vetambara, a sect, 2, 5, 52, 64, 66 
Takhatsingh, a man, 50 
Takshas'ila, a town, 69 
Tapagachchha, a community, 29, 30, 49, 55, 

59, 61, 62, 64 
Tapti, a river, 42 - 

Tawbah, the Musalm&n way of repentance, 4 
Taxila, s. a. Takshasila,, 69 
Ten duties of S'ramanas, 28, 33 
Thakurs, a dan, 56 
Thavam, s. a. Sth&pan&, 62 
Thirteen Kathias, 28, 33 
Thirty kinds of Mohinis, 29, 33 
Thirty-one qualities of Sadhu-gunas, 29, 37 
Thirty-two Yoga-sangrahas 29, 37 
Thirty-three As'atanas 29, 38 
Thirty-four Atis'ayas, 29, 38 
Thirty-five kinds of the Vitaraga-vani, 29, 39 
Thirty-six characteristics of Jaina monks, 41 
Thirty-six times thirty-six qualities of the 

guru-gunas, 29, 39 
Three-fold music, 50, 62 
Three Tattvas, 28, 32 
Thulanagara, a place, 48 
Tirthankara, 1, 2, 3, 14, 44, 45, 49, 56, 57, 

62,63,64,65 

Tishyarakshita, a queen, 69 
Tris'ala, mother of Mah&vira 49 
Truthfulness, a vow, 1 
Twelve Upangas, 28, 33 
Twenty places unfit for Samadhi, 29, 34 
Twenty-one S'abalas, 29, 34 
Twenty-two Parishahas, 29, 34 
Twenty-three Sugadanga-adhyayanas, 29, 34 
Twenty-four Tirthatikaras, 29, 29fn. 
Twenty-five Bhavanas, 29, 35 
Twenty-six Das'akalpavyavaharas, 29, 35 
Twenty-seven qualities of the Sadhu*gunas 

29, 35, 41 

Twenty-eight Acharakalpas, 29, 36 
Twenty-nine kinds of the Papas'rutaprasanga, 

29, 36 

Two-fold Dharma, 28 
Udaipur, a state, 52 
a capital, 52, 57 



Udaismgfa*' a Rana of Mewar, 22 
Udayaharsha, a nmfik, 23 
Udayasagara- sur/, a preceptor, 53,61 
Umedavijaya, a writer, 57 
Una, a town, 45 

Union Flag of the United Kingdom, 42 fa. 
Union Jack, 42fn f 43 

Upsdhy&ya, a class of Jaina teachers, 40, 62- 
Upaiigas, twelve, 28, 33 
Vanaraspura, a locality, 66 
Vararuchi, an author, 9 
Vastupala, a man, 7 
Vasumitra, aprince^. 70 
Vatapattana, s. a. Baroda, 7, 10 
Vatsyayana, an author, 30 
Vidis'a, a town,. 70 

Vidya, (Knowledge), a requisite of Dharma* 1 
Vidy&s, fourteen, 28, 30 
Vijayadeva-sufi, an &eh&rya, 8fn.,44,57 
.. Vijayadevendra-sun", a monk, 59,60 
Vijayadharma- sun, a monk, 50,61 
Vijayajinendra-suri, an achsrya, 48,49,62,63 
Vijayakshama-stn, 45,46 
Vijayalakshmi-siin*, 48 S 55 
Vijayamahendra-surj, ,, 55,56 
Vijaya-mtihartta, an auspicious time, 49 
Vijayananda-sur a preceptor, 8fn* 
Vijayaprabha-sun, n 6,8,44,45,46,64 

Vijayasena-surj, 20, 23, 24. 29 

Vijayasimba, a monk, 63 
Vijayasingha, a chief, 50 
Vijayaiidaya-suri, a monk, 55 
Vijayavallabha, an &ch&rya, 12 
Vijfiaptipatm, 3, 4, 5, 6, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 

21, 30, 32, 42, 55, 66, 68 
Customary rules regarding writing- 14 
Despatch or sending of- 5 
Importance of- 5, 17 
Kinds of- 14 
Language of- 5 
Main object of- 5 
Material of- 5 
Method of writing of- 14 
No regulations known for writing- 13 
Probable place of origin of- 5 
Regulations for writing of- 14 
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Script of- 5 

Sending of- 12 . 

S'vetambara Jaina custom, 5, 66 , 

Size of- 5 

Some general rules followed in writing- 14 

The text or body of- 16 

The way of despatching- 12 

Vijnaptipatras:- 

A Vi/naptipatra written in V. S. 1466, 6 
A Vij&aptipatra containing Jahangir's/a/- 

m&n, 42 

A fragmentary scroll of early 17th century, 42 
Ghogha Vijnaptipatra dated V. S. 1717, 44 
Una Vijnaptipatra dated V. S. 1745, 45 
Sirohi 1782, 45 

Devas of the 18th century, 46 

S'inor dated V. S. 1821, 48 

Surat 1845, 48 

Jodhpur 1848, 48 

Baroda 1852, 50 

Rajanagara 1853, 54 

Vijftaptipatra from Amodanagara issued in 

V. S. 1862, 55 

S'inor Vijnaptipatm dated V. S. 1863, 56 
Rajanagara 1882, 57 



Vijnaptipatra 'dated V ? S. 1892,. : 57 
Jodhpur , 1897, 59 
Undated scroll from Vinjheva, 60 
Scroll from Saujhat dated V, S. 1903, 61 
Chhani Vij&aptipatra dated V. S. 1912, 61 
Two undated scrolls, 63 
Vi/iiaptipatra dated V. S. 1916 of the. Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, 64 

Vijnaptitrivejii, a work, 6fn., 8fn. 

Vinayavijaya, an author, 6, 8fn. 

Vinjheva, a town, 60, 61 

Virakshetra, s. a. Baroda, 53, 54 

Viramgam, a town, 56 

Vis'akhadatta, a playwright , 68 

Vishnu, a god, 29, 49 

Vivekaharsha, a monk, 21, 23 

Vividhapujasaiigraha, a work, 40 

Vitaraga-vani, thirty-five kinds of, 29, 39 

Whitehead, a scholar, 21fn, . 

Worship, seventeen kinds of, 28, 40 

Yati-gunas, 66 

Yavanas, 70 

Yodhanagara, s. a. Jodhpur, 59 

Yodhapura, s. a. Jodhpur, 7 

Yogasangahas, thirty-two, 29, 37 
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Plate [Ib 




The Sangraham-sutra from Patan. 
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Plate VII 





A Vijfiaptipatra of the 17th century. 



Plate V 
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A Vijnaptipatra from SirohT, dated V. S, 1782, 



Plate IX 





A Vijnaptlpatra from Sirohi, dated V, S, 1782. 
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Plate XIa 




Fragment of a Vijnaptipatra, 



Plate XIJj 




Fragment of a Vijnaptipatra. 



Plate XII 





The Jodhpur Vijnaptipatra dated V. S. 1848. 



Plate XIII 





HatPfi V. S. 1848. 
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Thejodhpur Vijnaptipatra dated V. S. 1848. 



The Baroda Vijnaptipatra dated V. S. 1852. 









Plate XT 
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The Baroda Vijnaptlpatra dated V. S, 1852, 



Plate XVI 
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The Baroda Vijnaptipatra dated V. S. 1852. 



Plate XVII 





The Vijfiaptipatra from Rajnagar. 
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Plate XXIV 
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The Vijnaptipatra from Jodhpur, dated V. S. 1897. 



Plate XXV 







The Vijnaptipatra from Jodhpur, dated V. S, S897. 



Plate XXVI 





A ViinaDtioatra from Oriental Institute. Rarnrta Hat^H V 



Plate XXVII 
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A Vijnaptipatrafrom Oriental Institute, Baroda, dated V. S. 1916. 



Plate XXVIII 





A Vijnaptipatrafrom Oriental Institute, Baroda, dated V. S. 1916. 



